





The distinctive mark of purity is the 


brand on the cork or crown of the word 


“Schlitz.” 


It is the protection we afford our cus- 
tomers. _Unscrupulous dealers often bring 
out some other bottle—like ours but with 
the label washed off and endeavor to pas 
it off as Schlitz. 

The purity, the flavor, the goodness of 
Schlitz have created a tremendous call for 
it. Imitations are numerous. Do not. be 


deceived. Look always: for the brand on 


cork or crown. 







Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 
See that the cork or crown ts branded Schlitz, 














The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
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ACROSS THE COLORADO DESERT 
E. A. BRININSTOOL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 





A Trip across the des- 
erts of Southern Cali- 
fornia is full of inter- 
est at any season of the 
year, but especially so 
in the winter months. 
Then the days are de- 
lightfully pleasant— 
neither too hot nor too 
eco0ol—and while the 
nights are rather in- 
clined to have ‘‘that 


remarkable specimens. 
‘A mountain of petri- 
fied shells,’ 
one newspaper 


oyster 
man 
told us, ‘‘and a place 
near it where you can 
pick up stone dumb- 
bells and eannon-balls 
from the size of 
fist to 
large as a 
bucket, all as round as 


your 
specimens as 


water- 





crispy feeling’’ in the 
air,one can sleep comfortably with a 
plentiful supply of blankets, and awak- 
en full of energy, eager for the day’s 
march. 

It was the 3lst of November that the 
writer, in company with Arthur J. Bur- 
dick, the well-known author; C. C. 
Pierce, an expert photographer, and two 
other ‘‘boon companions,’’ all of Los 
Angeles, made a ten days’ tramp upon 
the Colorado desert, starting from 
Campo, sixty miles southwest of San 
Diego (to which point we journeyed by 
stage) to Imperial, thence back to Los 
Angeles over the Southern Pacific rail- 
road. 

At San Diego we had been told some 
wonderful stories of a volcanic region 
in the desert where we could find some 


Foster’s ranch at Jacumba., 


a dollar.’’ We 
shown some specimens of the 
shells, which were the ‘‘sure-enough’’ 
article. This fired our ambition to seek 
for that particular spot in the desert 
where these wonderful stone formations 
abounded. Incidentally, we sought for 
and found it—but of that later. 

Our stage ride from San Diego to 
Campo was full of interest. Day was 
just beginning to break when the four- 
horse stage-coach rattled up to the hotel 
and ‘‘All aboard!’’ from the 
brought us out with our packs, rifles, 
eameras and a big box of provisions. 
Stowing ourselves away, 


were 


oyster 


driver 


we were off on 
our all-day’s ride up over the mountains. 
From the high elevation back of the 
city we were afforded glimpses of 
the beautiful bay of San Diego, Point 
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“Old Billy,” the guardian of the Yuha oil well. 


Loma and other features of interest. 

Three changes of horses were made on 
the drive. The country is so mountain- 
ous and the roads so rough that an or- 
dinary horse would go to pieces on the 
trip, but the sure-footed horses driven 
by our skillful ribbon-handler took us 
over the road at a lively clip, going 
down some of the grades on the other 
side of the 


‘divides’’ at 
breakneck gallop, rounding sharp turns 


numerous 


along the edge of dizzy precipices where 
the least misstep would have plunged the 
whole outfit hundreds of feet 
deep ecaiion below. 


into the 
Fortunately we met 
with no mishaps en route, and enjoyed 
the ‘‘hair-raising’’ 


experience, which, 


according to our driver, was ‘‘to his 
likin’, as there wasn’t any skeery wim- 
men along to screech an’ raise thunder 
at his keerless drivin’!’’ We were con- 
tinually flushing immense coveys of quail 
which would merely and fly a 
short distance, then settle to the ground 
and scuttle for the 


easy gunshot. 


rise 


sagebrush within 


It was long after dark when Campo 


A store and an 


(for a 


reached. 
hotel 


was 
lent 


excel- 


mountain region) 


“Cannon Ball Hill,” near Yuha oil wells, 
is about all there is to Campo proper. 

We had expected to find pack burros 
at Campo, but there was not an animal 
in the whole settlement, and it looked 
as if we were ‘‘up against it’’ and would 
have to play pack animal ourselves. 

‘‘Wait till morning,’’ suggested the 
storekeeper. ‘‘They’s a band of those 
Mission Indians camped up the road a 
piece. They’ve got some burros and 
you'll probably be able to make a dicker 
with them for one.’’ 

Around the big fireplace in Landlord 
Davis’ living room, after a most bounti- 
ful supper, we were regaled with stories 
of the early days in Campo when it was 
one of the wildest and woolliest settle- 
ments along the border. Within but a 
mile or so of the Mexican line, it was 
a rendezvous for desperate characters, 
white, as well as Indian and Mexican. 
The old stone store shown in the illus- 
tration was the hanging-out place for all 
and twenty years ago, when ‘‘Old Man”’ 
Gaskell was the proprietor, there was 
many a lively gun fight within its walls. 
Gaskell was a ‘‘terror’’ in a scrap, and 
behind his counters, in handy places, he 
kept a score or more revolvers, loaded 
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Taking a shot in Devil's Cafion, 


and ready for any emergency. ‘The 
walls of the building, four feet thick, 
made of the boulders which cover the 
mountain sides about Campo, were loop- 
holed so as to command a view from all 
sides. 

As our long ride had tired us, we soon 
sought the comfortable beds which Land- 
lord Davis provides for his guests, and 
the last sounds we heard were the strains 


of music ground out by a sleepy-eyed 
Mexican in 


the dance hall over the 
store. 

We were astir at daylight, the prime 
movement of the day being the solution 
of the burro problem. At the stone 
store we were introduced to one of the 
government Chinese inspectors or line 
riders, Agard by name. These riders pa- 
trol the border, watching for Chinese 
who attempt to enter the state illegally 
from Mexico. They ride fleet horses, go 
heavily armed and are alert, active, cool 
and courageous fellows. But a few weeks 
previously Agard had arrested in the 
mountains two gangs of Chinamen who 
were attempting to smuggle themselves 
across the line. There were eleven in 


one gang and fourteen in the other. 


“A mute story of death in the lonely dess 


‘*'Those Indians are still up the road,’’ 
said Agard, ‘‘and if you fellows want a 
burro I’ll go along up and help you 
make the dicker.’’ 

As none of us were conversant with 
Spanish we were glad of Agard’s offer, 
and three of us went along, leaving the 
others to take photographs of Campo 
and its surroundings. 

From a little 
bunch of live oaks a couple of bucks 
One of the 
Indians was a weazen-faced, mummified- 


We were just in time. 
were leading two burros. 


looking old chap whose feet were bare, 
and whose clothing consisted of a pair 
of tattered overalls and a dirty shirt 
open at the breast. Notwithstanding the 
that 
we shivered beneath our heavy clothing, 


fact that the weather was so cool 


the aged son of the desert appeared com- 
fortable in his secant attire. 

Agard remarked, ‘‘Comos tomos,’’ to 
the Indians, who repeated the salutation. 
Then, picking out the likeliest-looking 
burro, he toward it 
‘*Quanto?’’ 

We had expected to be obliged to pay 
about $5 for a burro and pack saddle, 
and were rather abashed when the In- 


pointed with 
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dian, after a moment of silence, replied, 
‘Ocho dios’’ ($8). 

Of course Agard expostulated with 
great vehemence at such fancy figures 
for a burro, whose commercial value on 
the Campo market is about one-fourth 
that figure, but expostulation was in 
vain. The Indian saw that we wanted 
a burro, and ‘‘tueked it on’’ accordingly. 
Agard offered $5, $6 and $7 at brief 
intervals, in vain. It was ‘‘Ocho dios’’ 
finally in disgust 
Agard paid over the money, and the 
burro was our property. 

It was after 11 
shook hands with the genial Agard and 
the both of whom had 
proved ‘‘friends in a time of need.”’ 


or no burro, and 


o’clock when we 


storekeeper, 


said 
Agard, as he said good-bye: ‘‘ When you 
get to Jacumba, look out for Mrs. Fos- 
ter. 


‘‘Let me give you one pointer,’’ 


She’ll be so glad to see you that 
she’ll hold you all day while she talks.’’ 

Then turning our backs on the last 
signs of real started 
eastward for the desert country nearly 
twenty-five miles beyond Campo. It 


civilization we 


was a beautiful day, cool and pleasant, 
the walking was excellent and we were 
all in high spirits. Noon found us three 
miles on our way, when, coming to an 
the 
stopped for our first meal over a camp- 
which outside, using 
some flat stones for a fireplace. ‘‘Maud”’ 
(the name given to our burro by Bur- 
dick, although ‘‘she’’ was a gentleman 
burro) was turned loose to browse on the 


abandoned cabin near trail, we 


fire, was made 


stubby sagebrush while we were eating. 

As we were about to pack up and move 
on, we heard a hail from the roadside: 
‘*Guess you fellers left a couple o’ can- 
teens behind ye at Campo. Storekeeper 
said I’d prob’ly overtake ye!’’ The 
stranger grinned good-naturedly. He 
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was tall, spare, a typical westerner, and 
had done us a good service. With two 
eanteens short we should have indeed 
been in a ‘‘pretty pickle’ 
tered the desert region. 


’ when we en- 


The stranger 
informed us that his name was John- 
son—‘Nephy of ol’ President 
Johnson’’—and that he was 
from Otay to Imperial. 

Mr. Johnson hinted that he would like 
to camp with us along the route. He 
had but a single horse with a heavy load 
and could travel no faster than we were 
We informed Mr. Johnson that 
his company would be most agreeable, 
and the old fellow never lost sight of 
us until we bade him good-bye on the 
banks of New River near Silsbee sev- 
eral days later. 


Andy 
en route 


going. 


Our camp the first night was made 
on the windward side of an immense pile 
of rocks a hundred yards to one side 
of the trail. 
at the time we made camp, and the shel- 


A stiff breeze was blowing 


tering protection of the rocks was most 
agreeable. ‘‘Maud’’ was hobbled and 
turned loose, much against the advice of 
some of the party and to the sorrow of 
After a hearty 
supper of flapjacks, bacon and coffee, we 
gathered together all the loose 
available and built a rousing campfire. 


all of us on the morrow. 
wood 


There was plenty of dead timber seat- 
tered about, as we were yet at a high 
elevation in the mountains and it was 
pleasant to lie in our blankets about the 
fire recounting the varied experiences of 
The 
wind blew steadily all night but we were 
well protected behind our rocky shelter 
and slept warm and comfortable by oc- 
easionally replenishing the fire during 
the night. 


the day and ‘‘swapping yarns.”’ 


But about 5 o’clock in the morning a 
heavy fog enveloped us and began to 
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drizzle, drizzle down. Daylight found 
things in no better condition, and our 
blankets were soaked completely through 
by the heavy mist. Wet and shivering, 


we cowered under the rocks and ate 
breakfast off Burdick’s waterproof can- 
vas blanket-covering, in which little 
pools of water would gather and trickle 
over bread, butter and all other 


The fog grew more dense 
> 5 


eat- 
ables. and 
was soon so thick that objects a hundred 
yards away could not be distinguished, 
and we could only guess at the number 
of miles away that our burro might be. 
There was only one thing to do and that 
was for all hands to turn turn out and 
scour the country for the animal, which 
might be within a stone’s throw of the 
camp or ‘‘hitting the trail’’ back toward 
Campo. We scattered through the sage- 
brush, heavy with the light 
soon were wet to the skin. Up and down 
we tramped, and at last, after an hour’s 
search, Burdick found the little beast, 
half a mile up the trail, comfortably en- 
sconced beneath a big oak tree, hobnob- 
bing with several head of cattle which 
had sought shelter under the 
friendly branches. 


‘ain, and 


same 


All that day we tramped on toward 
Jacumba, the next place where water 
was obtainable, and all day the fog 
stood by us, while a eold, raw wind 
greatly added to our discomfort. Huge 
flocks of quail were flushed almost con- 
stantly, and it required no extra effort 
on our part to secure several fat birds. 

It was long past the noon hour when 
we came in sight of Jacumba and Foster’s 
ranch. The house itself is a low adobe 
structure with a straw-thatched roof and 
an arrow-weed ramada extending across 
the front. Standing in the ranch house 
door we discerned a woman of portly 
appearance who, upon catching sight of 
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us, hastened out to meet us, with ‘‘ How 
are you, gentlemen? Where you from? 
Where you going? I’ve got some nice, 
fresh, hot bread to sell, only 10 cents a 
loaf. Come in! Come in!’’ She rattled 
off the words like a lawn-mower cutting 
grass. 

There was no need to ask if this was 
Mrs. Foster. She answered Agard’s de- 
scription perfectly, and while we rested 
under the ramada, waiting for the others 
of the party to appear, she bustled about 
asking more questions and bringing out 
hot bread and syrup, into which we 
‘*waded’’ promiscuously. 

Foster’s ranch is within a quarter of 
a mile of the Mexican line. 
of barbed wire fence runs within forty 
feet of Mexico, and Mrs. took 
pains to inform us that when we came 
to that particular piece of fence to walk 


One section 


Foster 


‘‘out around it so’s to say you’ve been 
in Mexico.’’ 

Numerous hot sulphur springs have 
their souree within a short distance of 
the ranch house, and there is also cold 
water in abundance. 
in the rear of the 
‘‘weary traveler’’ can stock up. Mrs. 
Foster also has hay to sell at ‘‘only a 
cent and three-quarters a pound!’’ 

It was 3 o’clock when ‘‘ Maud’’ 
our companions appeared. The burro 
had stubbornly refused to carry the load 
and had laid down in the trail re- 
peatedly, necessitating several halts for 
breathing spells. ‘‘Old Man’’ Johnson 
had long since arrived, eaten his lunch 
and was waiting to see what we intended 
to do about camping for the night. It 
was a cheerless outlook. The heavy mist 
had now turned into a drizzling rain and 
steadily increased in volume, while the 
wind was blowing a small-sized gale, 
and it looked as if we were doomed 


A store is located 


house, where the 


and 
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The old stone store at Campo, Cal, 


to spend a most uncomfortable night. 
Finally Mrs. Foster remarked: 
‘*There’s a couple of old abandoned 
shacks down the trail about four miles. 
You’d better hike for one of them and 
get in out of the rain for the night.’ 
This was a sensible suggestion and we 
were not slow to take advantage of it. 
The burro was relieved of a goodly por- 


tion of the pack, which was made up 


into small bundles which we slung over 
our own backs, and away we marched 
through the rain. Burdick was groan- 
ing beneath the burden of a couple of 
immense blisters on the soles of his feet, 
and at ‘‘Old Man’’ Johnson’s suggestion 
gladly climbed into the wagon and drove 
ahead while walked the 
tance. 

We had barely time to reach the old 
shack which Burdick had chosen before 
the rain was coming down in a fairly 
respectable shower (for a desert coun- 
try). The shanty Burdick had seleeted 
had no fireplace, but our friend John- 
son had a portable camp-stove in his 
which inside, and 
we felt that we were ready.to bid defi- 
ance to But 


Johnson dis- 


wagon, was earried 


even a Kansas blizzard. 





“Silent testimony of desert travel.” 


the erazy old shanty had not been bat- 
tened, and there were great cracks in the 
floor and sides through which the keen 
wind whistled in a most uneomfortable 
manner. The only wood available was 
the green sagebrush, with a few pieces 
of pine which we found inside the 
shanty, and it was no small trick to keep 
the fire going with the wet sagebrush. 
However, we managed to get supper and 
tried to dry our blankets a little, but 
with poor success, and we finally gave 
it up and spread them out on the floor, 
to snatch what rest we could. I was 
appointed fireman for the night, and 
although I slept wrapped in a heavy 
ulster and two blankets, with my back 
fairly against the stove door, and kept 
the little sheet-iron affair crammed with 
wood, I shivered all night long. It was 
about the most uncomfortable night I 
passed on the whole trip. The: rain 
ceased before morning, and at daylight 
the sun shed its genial warmth over the 
earth and we traveled that day in com- 
fort. | 

We were now on the last stretch of 
mountain travel before crossing the di- 
vide and descending into the desert. 
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Mountain Springs, the next watering 
place beyond Foster’s ranch, was pur- 
ported to be nine miles from the cabin 
in which we had passed the night, and 
the trail from the cabin was a gradual 
rise. Up, up, we clambered, through a 
wilderness of rocks and giant boulders, 
eacti and sagebrush, and about 10 
o’clock the divide was reached—and the 
broad expanse of the great Colorado 
desert lay spread before us, a boundless, 
seemingly endless stretch of barren des- 
olation, which 150 
the right and left we could gaze without 


upon for miles to 
discerning a single sign of civilization, 
although we knew that Imperial, Braw- 
ley, Silsbee and other recently-started 


OF 
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of our objective points, we easily picked 
out, from the descriptions furnished us, 
by their long, low appearance and the 


sand dunes surrounding them. This is 


a strictly desert range, about ten miles 
long and varying in height from 800 to 
1,200 feet. Upon the tallest peak is sup- 
posed to be located the famous ‘‘lost’’ 
Smith. 

Mountain Springs was reached shortly 


mine of ‘‘ Pegleg’’ 


after 11 o’clock and a rest of an hour 
and a half taken to prepare us for the 
tedious pull down through Devil’s Cafion 
‘You’ll 


get all you want, going through Devil’s 


and its twelve miles of sand. 


Cafion!’’ we had been told. 


We were not disappointed regarding 








Wonderful sand waves at the base of the Superstition Mountains, Colorado 


Desert Some 


of the great sand dunes are fifty feet high. 


desert towns were within its borders but 
too far away to be seen with the naked 
The Superstition Mountains, one 


eye. 


the sandy trail, but the scenery was 
beautiful enough to offset this discom- 


fort. The eafion is wild and rugged to 
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a remarkable degree and the. walls rise 
It is 
giant rocks and 


in places hundreds of feet sheer. 
a continual chain of 
boulders from one end to the other, and 
of the 


species rise to a height of 


out of these rocks great cacti 
‘*eylinder’”’ 
six or seven feet; some of them seeming 
The boul- 
above, piled promiscuously 


about, take on weird shapes, some of 


to grow out of the solid rock. 
ders far 
them resembling turrets, towers and bat- 
tlements, and the sight is a marvelous 
one. 

The the 
eailon, as it was a hard pull for both 
man and beast, and darkness found us 
several miles from Coyote Wells. A 
hasty lunch was swallowed, the packs 
loosened liberal allowance 
of grain given the burro, after which 
the march was resumed. 


travel was slow through 


were and a 
We were now 
fairly out on the great desert. The 
walking through the darkness was exe- 
erable; we were tired and footsore, but 
plodded doggedly ahead, looking eagerly 
for the light of ‘‘Old Man’’ Johnson’s 
lantern, which he had promised to hang 


in a conspicuous place. It was nearly 


8 o’clock before we saw its flickering 


rays in the distance. 

Coyote Wells is well named. Hardly 
had we unpacked before the coyotes be- 
gan to serenade us from the surrounding 
sand dunes. Their secreechy, melancholy 
wail resounded until it seemed as if all 
the clans of the desert had assembled to 
give us an evening concert. 

The sagebrush had been grubbed off 
by former travelers for a radius of 500 
yards, and the only wood obtainable was 
found by digging in the sand dunes for 
the roots of dead sagebrush. It was only 
after the most laborious work that we 
obtained enough of the roots to boil our 


coffee. A hard bed on the sand came 
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next, and we were lulled to sleep by the 

wailing notes of the coyotes. 
The much-talked-of ‘‘ Oyster 

Mountain’’ 


Shell 
was the important 
point of interest we intended search- 
ing for. 


next 
The only directions we had 
to go by were that the phenomenon 
was situated between Coyote Wells 
New about a mile and a 
half off the main road near the Yuha 
oil well. With this rather indefinite 
information we broke camp early next 
morning to for the wonderful 
sight, marching over a dreary waste 
of desert, bare of all vegetation save 
the never-ending sagebrush and many 
varieties of cacti; one, the ocatilla, 
which resembles nothing so much as a 
pile of long canes stuck in the ground 
at different angles, being especially 
predominant. The ocatilla was just 
coming into bloom, with a delicate little 
blossom like a pink leaf projecting from 
end to end of its spiny length. 

At one point in the trail we came sud- 
denly upon a scene which had a real des- 
ert significance. A grave over which 
the stones had been piled high to keep 
away prowling coyotes, told a mute story 
of desert travel and death in the lone 
wilderness. There was nothing about 
the grave to indicate whom the silent 
sleeper might be or how long the victim 
had been buried. Opposite the grave the 
eareass of a horse lay bleaching in the 
hot sun, the two scenes forming a silent 
testimony of the dreariness and utter 


and River, 


look 


desolation of the arid region. 

Two hours’ travel brought us to a 
trail leading off the main one, and 
which, we discovered by consulting our 
road map, was the trail to the Yuha 
oil well. Accordingly we struck off in 
this direction, and soon were entering a 
region which was clearly volcanic. Not 
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a shrub or bush of any kind was grow- 
ing in this section, and the nature of the 
ground showed that centuries before the 
spouting of had 
and 
The 
yari-colored 
stones, most of them smaller than one’s 
fist and in this voleanie neighborhood 
one of the party picked up a small stone 
nearly as clear as glass. A lapidist at 


some great volcano 
thrown about the place the lava 
stones which were strewn there. 


ground was covered with 


Los Angeles who later examined it pro- 
nounced it a white topaz, worth when 
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but 


ing 


as the country was full of interest- 
geological formations an oyster shell 
mountain was not improbable. We ate 
a hasty dinner and then while one drove 
the burro along the trail the others seat- 
tered out to search for the oyster shel! 
mountain. The country here took on a 
different aspect from that a mile or two 
back. The work of erosion was here dis- 
played on every hand; the action of wind 
and sand forming some of the oddest 
and most fantastic shapes of the rocks 


that ean be conceived. Indeed one ean- 








Volcanic crater near Yuha oil wells, Colorado Desert. 


polished not less than $60. There are 
doubtless gems of considerable value to 
be found here by a careful and system- 
atic search. 

A mile’s travel over the trail brought 
us in sight of the oil well. Work had 
been suspended in drilling, but an old 
grizzled chap who solemnly informed us 
that his name was “‘Billy,’’ kept guard, 
with two fierce dogs, over the property. 

When asked regarding the oyster shell 
mountain the old man shook his head 
He had never heard of any such spot; 


not by words picture the scene. Imagine 
a spot where such objects as are shown 
in the illustration (see frontispiece) ean 
be picked up on top of the ground. Stone 
dumb-bells, perfect in shape; stone ecan- 
non-balls of all sizes; rocks as round as 
a dollar, where with a hatchet one can 
ehip off regular dinner plates a quar- 
ter of an inch thick and fifteen inches 
in diameter; rocks which at a distance 
resemble a cabbage patch; others the 
shape of deer’s horns and branches of 
eoral; queer cup-shaped and _ bowl- 
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shaped formations; others like fantastic 


hanging baskets; formations so gro- 
tesque and unique as to defy descrip- 
tion. All the strange objects in the pic- 
ture were picked up as we stopped for ¢ 
few moments’ rest, piled together and 
photographed. One eould tarry a week 
in this fascinating spot and pick up 
enough curios to stock a house from eel- 
lar to garret. 

of the 
party attracted the attention of the oth- 
ers. ‘*‘Here’s your oyster shell moun- 
We raced 
to the spot and stood with mouths agape 
at the 
shells, plainly enough, a large mound of 


them. 


Presently a shout from two 


tain!’’ they fairly shrieked. 


sight. There were the oyster 
The hill, which was strewn with 
nothing else, was perhaps twenty feet 
in height and fifty in circumference, and 
shells from the size of a dollar to those 
the size of a man’s two hands covered 
the mound. All were petrified. and, of 
course, deposited there centuries before 

the 
desert. 


when waters of the ocean covered 
the There 


other mounds of them, but 


were undoubtedly 
we did not 
discover the particular ‘‘mountain’’ of 
which we had heard at San Diego, pur- 
ported to be 300 feet high, although the 
existence of this smaller mound proves 
that the story is not without foundation. 

We were loth to leave the section, as 
strange sights were visible everywhere, 
were limited in time and relue- 
New 


The voleanic region was soon left 


but we 
tantly turned our faces toward 
River. 
behind, and we were once again travel- 
ing through sagebrush and sand. About 
4 o’clock we could observe a long row 


of mesquites in the distance, indicating 


that New River was close at hand, and 


the cheery light of the camp-fire in a 
grove of mesquites on the river bank 
was a welcome sight an hour later. 
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New River is merely the overflow of 
the 
from which the Imperial Valley settlers 
The 


stream is muddy, yet the water is not 


great Colorado and is the source 


derive their irrigation system. 
bad for cooking and drinking purposes 
if allowed to settle before using. 

Our provisions were getting low, and 
a trip of three miles to Silsbee, the near- 
est base of supplies, was necessary before 
undertaking the journey to Superstition 
Mountains, about fifteen miles to the 
northwest. From New River to Silsbee 
one sees illustrations of what irrigation 
Fields of 
corn and acres of green alfalfa brighten 


ean do for this arid region. 


the onee dreary landseape; cattle and 
hogs are extensively raised, and the 
country shows evidences of thrift and 
prosperity, where three years previous 
nothing but the hot, dry desert predomi- 
nated. 

Two of the party left at Silsbee, let- 
ters received at this point ealling them 
Burdick, 
after 
night again on 


business matters. 
the 


spent the 


home on 


Pierce and writer, however, 
provisioning, 
the banks of New River, and at daylight 
we were the trail. Our 


route led us along one of the sloughs or 


once more on 
side canals of the river, from which huge 
flocks of ducks constantly arose. Quail, 
literally by the whirred 
through the brush, and rabbits galore 
seuttled across the trail. 


thousands, 


The mesquites 
dunes 
higher, many of the latter being of such 
extensive proportions that we were com- 
pelled to make* wide 
around them. 


crew more dense and the sand 


detours to get 
Finally we lost trace of 
the slough altogether. For an hour we 
were bewildered as to its exact course. 
Pelican Lake we knew to be somewhere 
in this loeality, and, finally, sighting a 


dense growth of mesquites from one of 
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the highest sand dunes, we altered our 
course and headed toward the trees, and 
soon the glimmer of water could be seen. 

As we approached the lake we noted 
that it was fairly alive with ducks, which 
took flight as we drew near, their wings 
making a roar like that of Niagara’s cat- 
aract as they flew toward the upper end 
of the lake. This little body of water is 
an ideal sportsman’s paradise. It is en- 
tirely surrounded by dense thickets of 
mesquite and there are plenty of tules 
growing inshore where a boatman can 
hide and get most excellent 
when the flight is on. 
about 600 acres and is perhaps ten feet 
in depth. 
which are merely enlargements of the 
slough. 


shooting 


The lake covers 


It is one of a chain of lakes 


Filling our canteens headed 
directly for th 


whose low « aus CO 


now 
n Mountains, 
plainly seer 
The dis- 
It looked to 
be abor to the 


from the shore of 1 ake. 
tance , e. 
base, but 
The first 
mile after leaving the lake we threaded 
our way through a labyrinth of sand 


dunes, not being able to take a straight 


turned out to be ten or twelve. 


eourse. Then for about three miles our 
route was across the dry bed of a prehis- 
toric lake, whose hard surface 'was cov- 
ered with fine sand, strewn with smal} 
stones of a voleanie nature. Next came 
a mile or so of hard, pebbly ground and 
then more sand, but, unlike any we had 
yet encountered, it was packed hard and 


firm. It was now growing late, so we 


unpacked and ate a light supper, then 
again started on over the sand, marching 
until we reached the last rows of sage- 
brush, where we camped, yet a consider- 
able distance from the base of the moun- 
tains. 


The next morning our travel was over 
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vast stretches of sand piled and flung 
by the wind until it resembled huge 
ocean waves. These great sand heaps 
were from ten feet in depth in some 
places to hundreds of feet in others, and 
the walking was most laborious over 
them. 

Leaving our burro at the base of the 
mountains we climbed upward and made 
different peaks. 
From a distance of twenty-five miles the 
Superstition Mountains appear to have 


the ascent of several 


but three distinct peaks, but as one ap- 
proaches, each peak resolves itself into 
a dozen or more smaller peaks. It is 
difficult to determine the formation of 
these mountains, as peaks containing red 
and gray granite, voleanie trap, meta- 
morphie stone and other varieties stand 
side by side. The rocks, too, are treach- 
erous, in that while they appear hard 
and firm, as one reaches out a hand to 
grasp a projection the rock crumbles off, 
showing extreme decomposition. 

We found several claims staked out 
at ** > base of the mountains but none at 
? er altitude. 
nearer than Pelican Lake, ten or twelve 
miles away, and, making 


There is no water 
a long stop, 
unless one packs in kegs of water for 
his animals, is out of the question. There 
is no doubt of the presence of gold here, 
but the distance from any settlement 
renders it a hazardous undertaking to 
search here for it. Imperial is the near- 
est town, between twenty and twenty- 
five miles to the east, but the time will 
soon come when these mountains must 
yield whatever of value they possess. 
We started back for 
near noon, reaching there about dusk. 
Here we found a rancher at the head 
of the lake who drove us to Imperial 
that night, whence we took the Southern 


Pacifie to Los Angeles. 


Pelican Lake 





























“They scorn the town.” 


The Northward Flight 


The drifts have trickled to the streams 
And the winds sigh a softer lay, 
As I ope the windows of my soul 
To the warmth of the wild March day. 
And ’bove the steeples of the town 
There drifts an outdoor cry 
As I view in the flocks of varted shapes 
The wild fowl flying by. 


They scorn the town, their necks are craned 
Toward the quiet of lake and night. 

They have waited long, their wings are trained 
For the season of northward flight. 

And men may walk in wisdom’s. path 
In their faltering way below, 

But the boundless freedom of the skies 
Is the paradise they know. 


When first I hear the wild bird’s cry 
There’s a feeling of joy sublime 

That lifts me from my humble lot 
And helps my soul to climb 

Among the clouds their spread wings brush 
And it makes the world seem bright, 

When the season’s change is prophesied 
By the wild fowl’s northward flight. 


OnEY FRED SWEET. 



































The home of Mr 


Potts, our first night’s stop. 


SNOWBOUND IN THE ROCKIES 


AUGUST EICHE 


Through the courtesy of Mr. C. B. 


Coffin, of Rifle, Colorado, Mr. C. H. 
Frey and I were invited to join a party 
for a deer hunt in the mountains thirty- 
two miles northeast of Rifle, where he 
had established his 
years before. The other members of the 
party were Stanley Coffin, Dr. C. E. 
Coffin, Dr. Cochems and nephew Waldo, 
Dr. Parker, the three Charlies—Peck, 
Dunean and Rush— Roy Williams, 
Howard Arnold and Charley Hayden, 
who did our cooking. The invita- 
tion was greatly appreciated by us, 
especially so when we found the 
party already a large one. Our chief, 
however, proved himself a 
of resource as well as a fine com- 
rade. We arrived in Rifle twenty-four 
hours late and found the boys had left, 
taking with them all of the heavy bag- 
gage and camp outfit, using the heavy 
mountain rigs of Mr. Brier; Dr. Parker, 


camp some nine 


ventleman 


Dr. Cochems, Waldo and Peck following 
We only had 
a short time for rest and it seemed to 


in the Parker touring car. 


me that I had no more than gotten into 
bed when the call came, ‘“‘It is time to 
move, boys, and we will have to go light 
if we make camp tonight,’’ and light 
we went, with the exception of the in- 
ner man, which was well provided for by 
Mrs. Coffin. 
five mile drive over our level prairie 


I had never taken a thirty- 


country seriously, but was soon to see 
the wisdom of ‘‘going light.’’ During 
the first fifteen miles’ drive through the 
valley we hardly noticed the rise in the 
altitude; the roads were good and the 
rise gradual. Winding our way up 
through the rich Rifle Creek valley, the 
land of plenty, we passed orchard after 
orchard, the trees groaning under thei: 
weight of big red apples; great fields of 
alfalfa, waist high, and hundreds of 
acres of potatoes, famous for their fine 
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This continued 
reached the Big Box Cajion. 


quality. until we 
Here the 
valley ceases, and, on entering the eafion 
the season changes some two weeks, being 
that 
distance of a 


winter in the short 
The entrance to 


the ecaflon is very narrow, with only 


much nearer 


mile. 


room enough between the high walls of 
rock for the wagon road on one side and 
the swift running stream on the other, 
which comes foaming and dashing down 
from the cafion above as if impatient in 
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for his return by the end of the week. 
Lunch over, and after a few ‘‘drags’’ on 
our pipes we were ready to start again 
to begin the long uphill climb of nine 
miles. The which had 
seemed easy to travel, now became steep, 


roads, before 
rough and rocky, and now more often 
we walked, for the altitude told on horse 
as well as man. Nevertheless we made 
good for by 5 o’clock we 
reached the summit and had our first 
unbroken view of the flat tops of Colo- 


progress, 














Breaking our way out 


being held too long in fulfilling its mis- 
sion of watering the valley below. 

We continued up through the ecafion 
with its steep walls and overhanging 
cliffs rising hundreds of feet above, and 
with 
its dark, clear pools fairly alive with 


erossed and recrossed the stream 
trout waiting for the fly we hadn’t time 
to east. 


But 1 


way and ready for a brief rest. 


us well on our 
After 


feeding our horses, we ate our lunch un- 


o’elock found 


der a beautiful group of silver spruces. 
Here, too, we met Mr. Brier returning 
from camp, telling us that we might look 


Four and 


a half feet of snow on a level. 


rado. The four miles through the level 
open parks seemed but a short distance 
and after a drop of three miles down the 
northwest slope, through a mesa of sage- 
brush, there, at the foot of a steep hill, 
beautiful grove of tall 
spruces and quaking aspens, stood the 
camp. A welcome sight it was: the 
great camp-fire of logs blazed its wel- 
come and spread a mellow light through 
the fast approaching shadows of night. 
Supper was awaiting us and Charlie had 
his dutch ovens full of good things to 
eat—boiled venison, hot biscuit with 
honey, baked beans and hot coffee. How 


nestling in a 
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things disappeared before that hungry 
crowd! 

Supper over, we sat around the camp- 
fire, smoking and discussing the possible 
places where the big bucks might be 
found, Dunk and Rush elaiming the 
parks to the south were the places; Dr. 
Cochems and Waldo arguing for the 
parks toward the river; White, Dr. Par- 
ker and Dr. Coffin contending that those 
near the old corral to the north were the 
location, for it was there that they had 
shot their deer the year before. Four of 
us, being tenderfoots, took but little part 
in the conversation, deciding we would 
try them all until we got our bucks; 
they were all right as to location, how- 
ever, as was proved later. No owl camp 
was ours, for by 8 o’clock the lights were 
out and the ery given, ‘‘Wind your 
watches. ”’ 


Next morning, breakfast was over at 
4, and we were off before daylight for 


the favorite pass or run. No deer were 
shot the first day ; the weather was mild 
and the sun shone through a clear, blue 
sky, but on Tuesday it looked as if we 
might have a storm and the game would 
be driven down from the higher feeding 
grounds on Sleepy Cat and Old Bur- 
rough mountains, to the north of us. 
That night, each hunter’s hands, as he 
came into camp, were closely scanned, 
and Rush and Dunk were both caught 
red-handed, each having taken a fine 
buck in their favorite parks. 

Wednesday, one more was added to 
the pole. Coming in from the corral, 
the weather again faired and the hunt- 
ing was slow. Rush and Dunean decided 
they would leave for home the next morn- 
ing. Lucky boys, they, to escape when 
they did! 

Thursday morning the clouds began 
rolling up again, and Dr. Coffin came 


in from the corral with a fine head, but 
by night the stars were again twinkling 
from a clear sky and it was generally 
have 200d 
All re- 
ported seeing plenty of does, but no one 
them. I think it 
Peck who first suggested that we each 


agreed that we wouldn’t 


shooting until we had a storm. 
eared to shoot was 
pray for two inches of snow, arguing 
that if we all sent in our petitions, that 
one or more of them would be answered. 
Who this little imp of Satan was who 
suggested this to him, I do not know, 
but I am certain, in the light of 
happened later, Peck had never before 
offered a and the Lord, 


thinking, perhaps, that he would never 


what 


prayer, good 
have a chance to answer another from 
him, doubled the silent petition that 
arose from our camp, for it began snow- 
ing. 

The following night a foot fell, and it 
We 
then had between four and five feet on 
the level. We 


answered, and I am sure that if 


eontinued four days and nights. 


considered our prayers 
ever 
Peck is found on his knees again, it will 
not be in the attitude of a supplicant 
The second day of the snow the deer 
eame through in great numbers, and 
those of the party who had not brought 
in a buck eould now have the choice of 
Parker decided 
that he would make an effort to get his 


machine out, and after several hours of 


a dozen bunches. Dr. 


hard work managed to get to the park 
above camp, but could get no farther. 
The last deer was shot by Arnold and 
with the help of three of the boys it 
was dragged to camp through a mile of 
snow three and a half feet deep, the 
snow being too deep in the gulches for 
a pack-horse to break through. 

The snow continued falling at the rate 
of eighteen inches in twenty-four hours, 
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Provisions and 
feed were both getting low, so we were 
in a poor position to stand a siege, and 
we decided that if we were to get out 


with no sign of a let-up. 


without the loss of our horses, to say 


nothing about ourselves, it would be 
necessary to break camp at once. All 
hopes of Mr. Brier being able to reach 
us were given up. Mr. Coffin appointed 
a committee of three to talk matters over 
with a Mr. Sutherland, who was acting 
guide to a party of nine men and two 
women who were camped near us. They 
having fourteen horses, it was thought 
that by combining our forces we might 
break a trail through to the southern 
slope of the mountain, where, barring 
accidents, we could drop down to the 
valley below. After talking the matter 
over with Mr. Sutherland and his party 
they agreed with us that our chances of 
getting out would be much better if we 
combined our forces. Our plan was to 
spend Sunday breaking trail, as far as 
possible, with all the horses available, 
equipped with riders, and this we did. 
The seriousness of our position became 
apparent to all when the men returned 
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to camp that night with only four and 
a quarter miles broken, and the snow 
falling just as steadily as before. We 
held another council of war and decided 
to make an early start the next morn- 
ing, taking our chances of getting 
through, and taking with us only such 
articles and provisions as were abso- 
lutely necessary. This meant that the 
whole camp outfit, as well as the ten 
fine deer we had hanging up, must be 
abandoned until the storm was over and 
the snow had either packed or melted 
enough to permit wagons or sleds to get 
back and bring out our stuff. 
Everything was made ready for an 
early start. Boots were given a heavy 
eoat of hot tallow; charcoal, too, was 
prepared, that we might blacken our 
faces below the eyes and prevent snow- 
blindness. There was not much sleep 
in camp that night. The heavy-laden 
spruce trees at intervals unloaded their 
burden on our tents and we were com- 
pelled to beat the snow off of them to 
keep them from breaking -down. 
Morning found us ready for the start. 
With the five horses we had, we took 














After the second day of snowing 


(The snow became twice as deep as shown in the picture.) 
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The deer we left, 


our two light spring wagons, a sack of 
oats, our rifles and suit cases; the other 
eamp following with three wagons and 
fourteen horses. We had gone but half 
a mile when word came up from behind 
that they couldn’t make it and were go- 
ing to leave everything and get out on 
their horses. Charlie, too, decided to 
leave his wagon, and after transferring 
the sack of oats to our rig we were ready 
to make another try. We were now 
joined by four men who had been in 
camp about a mile below us. They told 
us their driver had left them a week be- 
fore, promising to return for them in a 
few days, and, like ourselves, realizing 
they could expect no outside help, de- 
cided to get out. They were ready to 
help in any way possible. 

After going a short distance farther, 
we found the Sutherland party had 
abandoned making the double trail, 
which they had promised us to do, and 
were going single file. This was a great 
hardship to us. We dared not leave our 
one wagon, for, should any one of our 
party become exhausted, without the aid 
of the wagon it would indeed be a seri- 
ous matter. 


Here we were, only a mile from camp, 
and it had taken an hour and three- 
quarters to come this short distance. 
Something had to be done, so we cut 
five poles, five feet long, and, tying 
them about six feet apart on a long rope, 
then fastening the rope securely to the 
end of the wagon pole, we had room for 
ten men to help the horses along. The 
other end we tied to the pommel of the 
saddle of the pack-horse and in front 
of him we placed Charlie’s team, and 
the struggle again began. The weari- 
ness of that hard pull will never be for- 
gotten; sometimes we would make a 
hundred: feet before stopping to rest. 
More often it would only be half that 
distance. Occasionally some of the boys 
would stumble, and, falling, would be 
completely buried from sight. 

By 2 o’clock we had made four miles 
and we stopped long enough to feed 
our tired horses. For our dinner, we 
each had a sandwich, and a snowball to 
wash it down. We again reached the 
flat tops and found the snow much 
worse than it had been on the side of 
the mountain, where we had been some- 
what protected. 


The wind was blowing 
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eold, driving the snow in a regular bliz- 
zard, and had it not been for Mr. Cof- 
fin’s fine sense of direction and knowl- 
edge of the country we certainly would 
never have gotten through. 

For the first time in my life I real- 
ized how easy it would be for men, when 
they became physically exhausted, to lie 
down and go to sleep and awake no more 
in this world. There were times during 
the last few miles of our struggle through 
the snow when I felt that it would have 
been a positive pleasure to le down, if 
for only a few minutes. 

Dr. Cochems proved a giant in those 
last hours on the flat tops. One min- 
ute he was cursing the boys to renewed 
effort, the next singing some jolly song. 
We had been on the trail nine hours and 
a half, ‘* The 
pass is in sight!’’ Nine and a half hours 


when a shout went up 
miles, which 
We were just 


it had taken to go seven 
seemed more like seventy. 
too, for as we 


in time, were starting 


down the mountain we met two runa- 
way pack-horses belonging to a govern- 


Had we 


utes sooner they would have taken our 


ment ranger. passed ten min- 
back trail and have been lost, for night 
was at hand and they could have found 
but little to eat. A very thankful man 
was Mr. Storey, whom we fifteen 
of Mr. 
Potts, a mile below the summit, where 


met 
minutes later at. the log cabin 
we were made weleome. The cabin was 
turned over to us with all it contained, 
after 
gradually 
clothes. 
been presented in that small room. Peck 
started making biscuits, while Mr. Cof- 
fin fried potatoes and salt pork, and Dr. 
Parker gave us every reason to believe 
he was not a Methodist but rather a for- 
Baptist, by 


and building a rousing fire we 


dried our wet and frozen 


Never before had such a scene 


ty-gallon making _ this 
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amount of coffee. Chairs there were 


none, but soap and eracker boxes a- 


plenty. Moving our boxes up to the ta- 


ble, we were about to tackle that grub- 
stake, when Dr. Cochems fairly raised 
the roof with the yell, ‘‘Hail, hail, the 
Oh, what the hell do 
All were there except Stan- 
ley and Charlie, who, not finding shel- 
ter or feed for their horses, had gone far- 
ther down to a small ranch; after eating 
until we could eat no more, and lighting 


gang’s all here! 


»>9 


we care: 


our pipes again, we didn’t care—let the 
storm howl if it would! 

Not for long, however, could the sooth- 
ing influence of even fair Nicotina ban- 
ish our weariness. We began taking 
note of what the night had in store for 
us: across the south wall of the cabin 
were two bunks, and these, by a tight 
Mr. Potts 
kindly offered to share his with any two 
squeeze in. The 
rest of us stretched our weary legs on 


squeeze, would hold six men. 


who wanted to 
the floor, using our overeoats for cover- 
ing. We were to take turns in relays 
of two hours each, keeping the fire go- 
ing all night. When it was my time to 
sleep I erawled behind the stove and 
pulled down enough wood to make a 
fair-sized pillow, and wrapping my over- 
coat about me, was soon dreaming of wal- 
lowing through mountains of snow! At 
daylight I was awakened by having my 
pillow disappear from under my head; 
we had used up all the wood that had 
been cut and before more could be had 
it had to be dug out of the snow. We 
were a rather quiet bunch that morning, 
for everyone felt the effects of the stren- 
uous day before. 

By 9 o’elock, breakfast was over, the 
cabin put in order and a purse made 
up for our kind host, and we were anx- 


iously awaiting the return of the horses, 
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for our next stop for the night was to 
be at Mr. Zerbie’s summer hotel, nine 
miles down the caiion. We were anxious 
to get through the Little Box and Big 
Box dark if 
Where the sun has a hard time lighting 
them during the day, at night they are 
as dark as dungeons, making travel dan- 
o’cloek 


with no sign of horses. 


eaions before possible. 


came and went, 
Some of the 


boys were getting restless, and, as we 


gerous. Ten 


couldn’t ride anyway, nine of them de- 
cided to walk on ahead. It was 1 o’clock 
before the boys returned with the horses ; 
they told us the snow had been so heavy 
on the trees that it had* broken many 
of them down and in falling they had 
blocked the road through the narrow 
eaiion for over two miles and they had 
to chop their way back. 

It had also been necessary to procure 
fresh horses, for ours were badly used 
up. We were compelled to draw on Mr. 
Potts’ kind hospitality again and after 
eating a hasty lunch were once more 
ready to try bucking the snow, this time 
under more favorable circumstances. In 
stead of the wagon, we had a bob-sled, 
The 
sun, too, was shining brightly, although 


and the trail was all down-grade. 


by looking back we could still see the 
little 
white devils on the tops we had left. By 
the time we reached the Little 
Cajon we were wading through two feet 


clouds releasing their army of 


Box 


of slush, but after two hours of slushing 
it through these ecafions where the roads 
had been such a delight on our up trip, 
we were again in sight of the valley with 
visions of a good hot supper, and these 
Visions were soon realities. 

Just as night was fall'ng we reached 
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Mr. Zerbie’s. How good it was to bathe 
with hot water and then sit down to a 
supper that would have done credit to 
any hotel in the land! And when sup- 
per was over, to crawl into a comfortable 
bed, between clean linen, to sleep like 
little kids. 

Our The 
fourteen-mile ride from Mr. Zerbie’s to 


troubles were now over. 
Rifle was made with more enjoyment 
than otherwise. The valley was filled 
with thousands of eattle that had been 
of the 


trees and hills were alive with countless 


driven out mountains, and the 
numbers of birds of many species. Grad- 
ually the snow became less and less and 
land of 


we were again in the plenty, 


where the farmers were digging their 
potatoes. 
At Rifle the 


given. 


last hand-clasp was 
There I separated from the jol- 
liest, nerviest bunch of fellows it has 
ever been my good luck to be in camp 
with. After spending the evening with 
Mr. Coffin and family, discussing the 
trip and the possibility of getting our 
game and baggage out, we were again 
ready to start on our long homeward 
journey. 

But that 
one man and his horse had been frozen 


their 


before leaving we learned 
to death and two others had had 
hands and feet badly frozen. Relief ex- 
peditions were being organized to send 
baek in the mountains to look for lost 
parties. 


Our trails are now widely separated. 


Shall we ever meet again’? I hope so; 
when Nature smiles more kindly; but 
none of us, I’m sure, will ever forget 
the time when we were snowbound in 


the Rockies. 
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A REMARKABLE FOX CHASE 


C. G. BROCKWAY 


Following closely on the heels of a 
big silver-gray fox for five days and 
nights, covering a distance of nearly 
sixty miles through the woods and along 
the sandy shores of Cape Cod, only to 
have the fox escape by wearing him out, 
is the record of a hound four years old, 
one of three valuable dogs that a party 
of hunters recently took with them to 
hunt foxes in the woods at Wellfleet. 

Arriving in the region where the 
foxes were known to abound, the dogs 
were set loose and almost immediately 
all three struck fresh tracks and were 
off through the thick groves of pine and 
underbrush. One of the dogs drove the 
fox that he was following into the road 
within a short distance of the gunners, 
but so suddenly did the fox come upon 
them that they did not get a chance to 
shoot. The second dog drove the fox 
that it was following away out on the 
sand dunes and back again into the thick 
woods, where the gunner got a shot at 
the fox but missed him. 

The third dog, that finally chased the 
fox he was following for more than sixty 
miles, did not show up after starting the 
fox, and after waiting for hours for the 
dog to return, the hunters went back to 
the village, expecting that the dog would 
give up the chase and follow their tracks. 
Night came on and the dog did not re- 
turn, and the hunters became alarmed, 
fearing that the dog had got lost. 

The next day a search was made, but 
no signs of the animal could be found, 
and it was decided that the dog had run 
the fox down the beaches toward Prov- 
ineetown, or, perhaps, had lost track of it 


and was trying to find his way out of the 
woods. One of the local gunners, who 
accompanied the fox-hunters into the 
woods, said he would find the dog and 
ship him back home the next day, and 
the hunters returned to their homes on 
the train. Inquiries 
made all through the village for the lost 
dog, but no one had seen him, and it 
appeared as if the animal had been 
drowned in crossing one of the swamps 
on the thin ice. 

At the end of five days a dog was 


seen 


afternoon were 


following a big silver-gray fox 
through the village of East Wareham, 
and the man who saw the fox as it 
limped its way through his back yard 
and disappeared in the brush, rushed 
into his house for his gun. As he came 
out he saw a hound limping along and 
vainly trying to bark. The man rushed 
into the woods after the fox, but it had 
disappeared; and as he came out, the 
dog, which could hardly stand, dropped 
in his tracks nearly dead from exhaus- 
tion. Taking the dog into his house, the 
man gave it food and drink in small 
quantities, and after a 


seemed to be all right. 


few days it 
The had 
part of its collar around its neck, and 
on the name-plate was 
name of the owner, and in a few days 
he came after it. It was then learned 
that the dog had started the fox in Well- 
fleet,-and that for five days and nights 
he had been giving it chase! 

It was afterward learned that the dog 
had been seen chasing the fox at Ellis- 
ville, on the shores of Cape Cod Bay; 
that 


dog 


inseribed the 


persons living in the cranberry- 
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growing district near White Island had 
and it was 
proved that the dog had followed the fox 


also seen the fox and dog; 


all along the shores of Cape Cod Bay, 


erossing the harbors and rivers, and 
finally giving up, when nearly dead, in 
East Wareham, nearly sixty miles from 
the place where the hunt was started. 
‘*The dog was a mere skeleton,’’ said 


the man who found it, ‘‘and the fox 
seemed as if he had been running for a 
month. ’’ 


There are instances on record on Cape 








Bubalis cookei 
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Cod where dogs have followed foxes for 
days at a time, but none of the old gun- 
ners remember any such performance as 


this one. 

Howard Hirsch of Pondville, who was 
one of the party of hunters, says that 
he hardly knew the dog when, after its 
it returned so 

had been en- 


record-breaking chase, 
Mr. Hirseh 
gaged for several days looking for the 


emaciated. 


lost dog when he learned that it had 
been found in one of the villages of 
Wareham. 








the most common antelope in British East Africa. 
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PETER GRUBER, RATTLESNAKE KING 


AN INTERVIEW 


As if obeying the Scriptural dictum, 
since being driven from the Garden of 
Eden, man has earried in his heart a 
deadly fear of serpents, and in addition 
a loathing and hate of the crawling crea- 
tures. All men, save one. That man is 
Peter Gruber of Rochester, N. Y., known 
throughout the country by the soubri- 
quet of ‘‘ Rattlesnake Pete.’’ 

Gruber has no fear of snakes, no mat- 
ter how deadly the species. He does not 
ruthlessly exterminate reptiles whenever 
oeceasion offers, as do other men, but he 
believes that serpents have their appoint- 
ed place in the make-up of the world, and, 
im fact, that they were put here, as all 
other creatures are, to minister to the 
great ruling animal, man. 


Rattlesnake Pete has studied serpents, 
more particularly the rattlesnake and 
He fondles them and 
handles them in a manner which would 
swift death to 
He has studied them until he 
extracted the 
pent and thereby has made of them ob 
jects, which, from fang to rattles, may 
be bent to minister to the needs of men. 
In doing this he has attracted the at- 


the copperhead. 


mean and certain any 
one else. 


has wisdom of the ser- 


tention of the public in general, and sci- 
entists in particular, and while 
shudder involuntarily at his acts, they 
appreciate the nerve back of them ana 
they are beginning to recognize the ben- 
efit of his work. 


men 


Peter Gruber was born in Oil City, 
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Extracting poison from the rattlesnake. 


Pa., in 1858. He is a tall, well-built 
man, of powerful muscles and command- 
ing presence. For more than thirty- 
five years he has been handling and 
studying snakes, commencing with the 
rattlesnake of his native section, and 
gradually becoming acquainted with the 
deadly vipers and cobras of the East, 
the moceasin of the South, and the little 
green snakes of Australia. 

Mr. Gruber is averse to talking of his 
experiences for publication, but his ex- 
ploits have been witnessed by thousands 
and these witnesses have given the tale 
to journals throughout the world, until 
today nearly every one has heard of 
Rattlesnake Pete 


and his manner of 


handling serpents, loaded with poison, 
so deadly that a drop injected in a hu- 
man artery would bring swift death. 
Mr. Gruber said, on a recent occasion, 
to the writer who wss watching him 


handle a_ four-foot 


“attlesnake, fresh 
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from the Florida everglades, ‘‘I have 
been bitten twenty-six times by rattle- 
snakes and I am still alive. I have been 
bitten more than 200 times by all kinds 
of serpents. I do not fear snakes, nor 
have I any enmity for them; but I have 
a wholesome respect for a serpent, and 
I insure my own safety so far as I ean. 
Only once did I come near death because 
of the fangs of a rattlesnake. That was 
about four years ago, when a big rattle- 
snake struck me on the wrist, when I 
was taking one of his mates from the 
wire cage. The fangs entered the artery 
near the pulse, and in an instant the 
poison was coursing through my veins. 
I threw the snake back into the cage, took 
out my pocket knife, but before I could 
eut open the wound, [ fell fainting on 
the floor. I was taken to the hospital 
and for several days 1 was at death’s 
door. Fortunately for me, one of the 
physicians who attended me had seer 
me use permanganate of potash as an an- 
tidote for snake poison, and he applied 
the same remedy by injection, after cut- 
ting open the wounds made by the fangs. 
It was a close call. 

‘*My hands are covered with the scars 
made by the fangs of different kinds of 
snakes, and each one tells of an un- 
guarded moment, a moment’s forgetful- 
ness, or the lightning-like stroke of some 
reptile who was coiled in a corner where 
I did not notice him, until it was too late 
to save myself. 

‘‘At first I used kerosene oil baths 
as an antidote for the poison, but while 
this treatment had some effect, it could 
not be compared with the treatment by 
permanganate of potash, which, I be- 
lieve, is absolutely certain, if properly 
administered, after cutting open the 
wound immediately so as to allow the 
blood to flow freely. 








‘*In the course of my investigations 
and experiments I have found that near- 
ly every portion of a snake’s body is a 
valuable medicine. For instance, the 
skin of a snake, wet with water, is a 
powerful poultice, which performs its 
work painlessly. For carbuncles, boils, 
whitlows or felons the snake skin poultice 
is most effective, relieving the pain, re- 
dueing the swelling, and drawing out 
the pus. In cases of blood poison, this 
poultice has been used with marvelous 
results, which have been recognized by 
the local physicians. The oil, procured 
by trying out the fat of snakes, is a sov- 
ereign remedy for deafness, and I have 
been able to do considerable good in the 
community by furnishing small quanti- 
ties of this oil to sufferers from deafness. 
The oil is frequently used in cases of 
stiff joints and strained tendons. 


‘*But perhaps the most wonderful 
thing to me is the fact that the venom 
of rattlesnakes and of the lance-headed 
viper has a prominent place in the phar- 
macopeeia of homeopathic physicians, all 
over the world. The venom of these 
snakes, administered in attenuated doses, 
is used for nervous diseases of different 
kinds with great success, and it is in 
great demand. 

**Some time ago I sent a quantity of 
the poison to London, on the request of a 
London homeopathic physician, and the 
Homeopathic World of that city pub- 
lished an account of the shipment and 
the manner in which it was secured. This 
shipment was made by the direction of 
Dr. E. V. Ross of Rochester, N. Y., who 
has been of great assistance to me in 
making experiments, and who has made 
deep researches into the effects of snake 
venom on the human system, which, I 
believe, will in the near future have mar- 
velous results. 
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‘*In taking this poison I secured a 
shipment of several very large and vi- 
cious Florida rattlers and another ship- 
ment of Pennsylvania rattlers. 
snakes were fresh from their native 
wilds, and were in the pink of condition 
and ugliness. I would seize these 
snakes, one after another, just back of 
the head, and holding them firmly so 
that the serpents could not move even 
the fraction of an inch, would place an 
earthen spoon under the points of the 
fangs. The moment the spoon touched 
the fangs, the snake would eject a quan- 
tity of the venom. In the case of some 
of the biggest rattlers, the quantity of 
poison ejected would be nearly half a 
teaspoonful. The poison was absorbed 
from the plate by sugar of milk, placed 


These 











For the treatment of goitre. 


in a phial, tightly sealed, and shipped. 
In this way the snake is not injured, and 
in a few days it would yield another sup- 
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1858. He is a tall, well-built 
man, of powerful muscles and command- 
ing presence. For more than thirty- 
five years he has been handling and 
studying snakes, commencing with the 
rattlesnake 


Pa., in 


native section, and 
gradually becoming acquainted with the 
deadly vipers and cobras of the East, 
the moccasin of the South, and the little 
green snakes of Australia. 

Mr. Gruber is averse to talking of his 


of his 


experiences for publication, but his ex- 
ploits have been witnessed by thousands 
and these witnesses have given the tale 
to journals throughout the world, until 
today nearly every one has heard of 
Rattlesnake Pete 


and his manner of 


handling serpents, loaded with poison, 
so deadly that a drop injected in a hu- 
man artery would bring swift death. 
Mr. Gruber said, on a recent occasion, 
to the writer who was* watching him 


handle a four-foot fresh 


rattlesnake, 
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from the Florida everglades, ‘‘I have 
been bitten twenty-six times by rattle- 
snakes and I am still alive. I have been 
bitten more than 200 times by all kinds 
of serpents. I do not fear snakes, nor 
have I any enmity for them; but I have 
a wholesome respect for a serpent, and 
I insure my own safety so far as I ean. 
Only once did I come near death because 
of the fangs of a rattlesnake. That was 
about four years ago, when a big rattle- 
snake struck me on the wrist, when I 
was taking one of his mates from the 
wire cage. The fangs entered the artery 
near the pulse, and in an instant the 
poison was coursing through my veins. 
I threw the snake back into the cage, took 
out my pocket knife, but before I could 
eut open the wound, [ fell fainting on 
the floor. I was taken to the hospital 
and for several days I was at death’s 
door. Fortunately for me, one of the 
physicians who attended me had seen 
me use permanganate of potash as an an- 
tidote for snake poison, and he applied 
the same remedy by injection, after cut- 
ting open the wounds made by the fangs. 
It was a close call. 

‘*My hands are covered with the scars 
made by the fangs of different kinds of 
snakes, and each one tells of an un- 
guarded moment, a moment’s forgetful- 
ness, or the lightning-like stroke of some 
reptile who was coiled in a corner where 
I did not notice him, until it was too late 
to save myself. 

‘*At first I used kerosene oil baths 
as an antidote for the poison, but while 
this treatment had some effect, it could 
not be compared with the treatment by 
permanganate of potash, which, I be- 
lieve, is absolutely certain, if properly 
administered, after cutting open the 
wound immediately so as to allow the 
blood to flow freely. 
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‘*In the course of my investigations 
and experiments I have found that near- 
ly every portion of a snake’s body is a 
valuable medicine. For instance, the 
skin of a snake, wet with water, is a 
powerful poultice, which performs its 
work painlessly. For carbuncles, boils, 
whitlows or felons the snake skin poultice 
is most effective, relieving the pain, re- 
ducing the swelling, and drawing out 
the pus. In cases of blood poison, this 
poultice has been used with marvelous 
results, which have been recognized by 
the local physicians. The oil, procured 
by trying out the fat of snakes, is a sov- 
ereign remedy for deafness, and I have 
been able to do considerable good in the 
community by furnishing small quanti- 
ties of this oil to sufferers from deafness. 
The oil is frequently used in cases of 
stiff joints and strained tendons. 


‘*But perhaps the most wonderful 
thing to me is the fact that the venom 
of rattlesnakes and of the lance-headed 
viper has a prominent place in the phar- 
macopeeia of homeopathic physicians, all 
over the world. The venom of these 
snakes, administered in attenuated doses, 
is used for nervous diseases of different 
kinds with great success, and it is in 
great demand. 

‘‘Some time ago I sent a quantity of 
the poison to London, on the request of a 
London homeopathic physician, and the 
Homeopathic World of that city pub- 
lished an account of the shipment and 
the manner in which it was secured. This 
shipment was made by the direction of 
Dr. E. V. Ross of Rochester, N. Y., who 
has been of great assistance to me in 
making experiments, and who has made 
deep researches into the effects of snake 
venom on the human system, which, I 
believe, will in the near future have mar- 
velous results. 
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‘*In taking this poison I secured a 
shipment of several very large and vi- 
cious Florida rattlers and another ship- 
ment of Pennsylvania rattlers. 
snakes were fresh from their native 
wilds, and were in the pink of condition 
and ugliness. I would seize these 
snakes, one after another, just back of 
the head, and holding them firmly so 
that the serpents could not move even 
the fraction of an inch, would place an 
earthen spoon under the points of the 
fangs. The moment the spoon touched 
the fangs, the snake would eject a quan- 
tity of the venom. In the case of some 
of the biggest rattlers, the quantity of 
poison ejected would be nearly half a 
teaspoonful. The poison was absorbed 
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from the plate by sugar of milk, placed 








For the treatment of goitre. 


in a phial, tightly sealed, and shipped. 
In this way the snake is not injured, and 
in a few days it would yield another sup- 
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ply. Some persons hold the snake and 
I am told 
that poison taken in this way is not con- 


then cut out the poison sac. 


sidered to be fit for use as medicine, and 
that poison secured from a dead snake is 
worthless. My attention has been re- 
cently called to the fact that Dr. Ditt- 
Bronx Park Zoo at New 
York, secured a quantity of the poison of 


mars, of the 


the lance-headed viper for medicinal pur- 
poses. 

‘*The bones of the snake, or more par- 
the 
made into searfpins, and make a hand- 


ticularly backbone, is frequently 
some ornament, and, at the same time, 
one which commends itself by its oddity. 

‘*In Africa, the natives think that the 
flesh of the python and boa constrictor 


is a choice dish; but in this country I 








Showing the effects of bite. 


know of only one occasion when the flesh 
of snakes was the chief*dish at a. ban- 


quet. The occasion I speak of occurred 
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in Rochester, on July 3, 1891. At that 
time I had several water snakes, which 
were plump and in good condition, care- 
fully skinned and the bodies stewed. i 
killed several lively rattlesnakes, cut off 
their heads, removed the skins and had 
sections of the bodies fried, as you would 
fry asmall fish. I provided other dishes 
of a common-place nature to go with 
these dainties, and then invited the prom- 
inent newspaper writers of Rochester. 
two or three physicians, and a few of 
my personal friends to join me in a 
banquet, which would be a notable one. 
The newspaper men were game. They 
said they could stand it if I could, and 
they were on hand promptly. 

‘*The water snake soup was palatable, 
but not nearly so much appreciated as 
the fried rattlesnake. That could not be 
fried perch, and 
many of my guests asked for a second 
helping. 


distinguished from 
The tables had unique decora- 
tions. One of the centerpieces was a 
glass cover which confined under it two 
handsome and lively rattlers. These 
furnished the musie for the feast. At 
either end of the table lay a large boa 
constrictor, who were too lazy to move 
by reason of having just had a hearty 
meal of rabbit. As diversion during 
the progress of the meal, Harry Davies 
of Denver, Colo., the guest of honor and 
a noted snake handler, lifted the glass 
ease and fearlessly handled the serpents. 
One of the guests evidently believed 
that the snakes had their fangs removed 
and made a remark to that effect. ‘Is 
that so,’ said the handler. ‘Well, I will 
show you.’ He seized one of the snakes 
by the neck, forced it to open its mouth 
and show the long needle-pointed fangs 
protruded and then touched the points 
with a table knife. At the contact the 
greenish colored poison was spurted on 
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to the knife blade. ‘There,’ exclaimed 
the Denver snake handler, ‘do you think 
that is the real thing, cr do you still be- 
lieve that these snakes were fixed for 
the occasion? Why, man, there is poison 
enough on that knife blade to kill every 
man at this table and still have plenty 
left.’ The inquisitive guest was fully 
eonvineed, 

‘*A photograph of the banqueters and 
decorations was taken, and has been 
printed in New York and London pa- 
pers, with full accounts of the interest- 
ing occurrences. 

‘*One of the results of my investiga- 
tons, in which I take the greatest pride, 
is the discovery that goitre can be cured, 
absolutely cured, by’ the application of 
live snakes to the affected part. For this 
purpose, I use the bull snake. This snake 
is not poisonous and seems peculiarly 
adapted to the purpose. I place the rep- 
tile around the neck of the afflicted 
person, and keep him there for fifteen 
to twenty minutes, taking care that the 
snake does not draw its coils too tightly 
and shut of the breath of the patient. 
I cannot explain how the cure is effected, 
nor what action takes place. Sure it is 
that I have effected many cures by this 
treatment, and frequently I have had 
several local physicians witness the treat- 
ments after making measurements of 
the goitre to be treated, and then, after 
several applications of the snake have 
been made, again take the measurements, 
which showed a large reduction in the 
swelling, and the final disappearance of 
the goitre. It is a singular fact that 
every snake I have used to treat goitres 
has died in a few days. I do not know 
why, but I do know that this is the fact, 
just as I know, and hundreds of people 
in this city know, that the treatment has 
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A full suit of clothes made from rattlesnake 
skins. Value, $600. 


cured goitres which had been pronounced 
incurable by local physicians. 

**I do not pretend to be a doctor, nor 
to treat anyone as a doctor, but when un- 
fortunates come to me, I tell them I wil: 
see what I can do for them, and I am 
happy to say that I have earned their 
heartfelt thanks. 
know, I have a very large museum of 
curiosities of all kinds. Here I always 
keep twenty or thirty live rattlesnakes 
of different sizes, and specimens of every 
known snake. These are all alive, and 
ready to kill anyone or anything they can 
touch with their fangs. One of my curios 
is a complete suit of clothing made from 
the skins of rattlesnakes. The suit, and 
the hat and shoes which go with it, is 
made up of more than 200 skins of rat- 
tlesnakes and it is worth $600, at the low- 
est valuation. The buttons are made of 
the heads of the snakes, and the trim- 


In Rochester, as you 
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mings are of the rattles. It.is the only 
suit of the kind in the world, so far as 
I can ascertain. I have hundreds of 
skins of snakes of all kinds, tanned by 
special processes which does not change 
the color of the skin, yet makes it as soft 
and pliable as silk. I have thousands of 
fangs, and different ornaments made 
from the skins, fangs and rattles of 
snakes, and many specimens of curious 
snakes and reptiles preserved in alco- 
hol.’’ 

To the writer, the experiments with 
snakes as to the relative deadliness of 
their poisons was most interesting. Of 
the snakes of this country the rattle- 
snake (Crotalus horridus) is by far the 
most deadly. The poison works on cats 
and rabbits in from three to five min- 
utes. 


Mr. Gruber has exploded many no- 


tions regarding snakes and their habits. 
It has been stated by the cowboys that 
a rattlesnake would not cross a hair 
lariat, or pass over the leaves of the 
mountain ash. Cowboys on the plains 
where the rattlesnakes abound before go- 


ing to sleep carefully coil their lariats 
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around them. In Mr. Gruber’s museum 
a ring of mountain ash leaves was made 
and outside of this ring a genuine hair 
lariat was coiled and then a lively rattle- 
snake was placed in the center of the 
ring. The snake did not hesitate a sec- 
ond, but quickly glided over the leaves 
and the lariat in a vain attempt to seek 
freedom. 

Snakes do commit suicide by strik- 
ing their fangs into their own bodies. 
This has been observed many times by 
Mr. Gruber and the writer. Snakes in 
confinement when irritated often turn 
on themselves and strike their fangs into 
their own bodies. The poison kills them 
in from five to ten minutes. 

The interesting experiments and obser- 
vations made by Rattlesnake Pete and 
Dr. E. V. Ross in the presence of the 
writer would fill a good-sized book and 
could hardly be referred to in an article 
of this nature. Mr. Gruber has done 
much for humanity in the way of dis- 
eovering the medicinal qualities of dif- 
ferent parts of snakes, and in the near 
future it is expected that other valuabl- 
discoveries will be announced. 
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UNCLE EZRA’S MONKEY HUNT 


N. H. CROWELL 


Job Withers’ remarkable tale of a 
hand-to-hand encounter with an infur- 
iated panther, wherein his sole means of 
defense lay in a Waterbury watch and 
a cob pipe, had dragged its weary length 
to a close and a dense cloud of silence 
had sifted down over the scene. 

In the awful relaxation following the 
yarn, men forgot to chew their cuds 
and Eliphalet Briggs gazed rapturously 
at the floor all unconscious that a par- 
tially-consumed herring still dangled 
from his teeth. It was a full five 
minutes by Seth Bolton’s onion-shaped 
watch before any noticeable sign of life 
became apparent. Then Uncle Ezra 
Boggs delicately coughed and shuffled 
his feet more or less forcibly on the stove 
hearth. 

**Um—speakin’ of panthers,’’ said he, 
reminiscently, ‘‘reminds me painfully 
of monkeys. I hunted monkeys once—I 
never will again if I get warned in time. 
To look at a monkey ye wouldn’t accuse 
one of bein’ much more substantial than 
a eat. That’s only an optical delusion. 
A monkey is a condensation of dynamite, 
circular-saw and soda water covered with 
a thin layer of hair and dandruff. A 
‘leven-pound monkey in good health with 
his dander up will stampede six tons of 
elephant and a carload of rhinoceros 
without hurtin’ himself a bit. If I had 
to chose betwixt monkeys an’ tigers it’d 
be tigers every time. Dealin’ with a 
tiger ye know there’s somethin’ after ye 
—with a monkey ye ain’t sure whether 
its bees or a busted boiler.”’ 


Unele Ezra paused and flipped his 
chin whiskers up where he could chuckle 
into them. The audience exchanged mean- 
ing looks and drew its breath. 


My old side-winder, Bill Fikes, was 
courtin’ Sue Perkins at th’ time we go: 
mixed up in this monkey business. Bil! 
was gettin’ thin from settin’ up nights 
rubbin’ Brilliantine onto his moustache. 
Terrible dude, Bill was, 
started. Actually had two pair of Sun- 


when he got 
day pants an’ as many as three collars 
all at th’ same time. They was th’ kind 
that held your ears up and folded back 
under th’ chin like a pair of 
winder blinds on a green church. When 
Bill got them black breeches of his 
drawed on an’ that moustache waxed 
out till you could stick potaters onto th’ 
points without bendin’ ’em, he was a 
sight to kill or mutilate at forty rod. 
I used to help eurry Bill on special occa- 
sions an’ he was some handsome when 
he’d finally get fixed. 

Van Blumberg’s Herculean Hippo- 
drome an’ Man-eatin’ Menagerie come 
to town one day an’ got ready for busi- 
ness. Bill borrowed my last half-dol- 
lar so he could take Sue an’ I got to 
work an’ pryed Bill into them skin- 
tight pants, soaped his hair an’ put a 
polish on his boots with kerosene an’ 
lampblack. Then, after advisin’ him to 
pop th’ question to Sue or quit callin’ 
me a friend, I took my gun an’ went 
huntin’ squir’Is. 

Huntin’ was mighty pore that after- 


whit» 
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noon an’ I was draggin’ in foward home 
about 4 p. m. when I heard a right smart 
powwow over jn th’ direction of th’ cir- 
cus grounds. There was yellin’ by men, 
shriekin’ by women, bawlin’ by kids an’ 
general remarks by some forty different 
brands of birds, fish animals. I 
ealk’lated th’ hull menagerie had broke 
loose an’ was makin’ a lunch off’n th’ 
audience or somethin’ of th’ sort. 
how I yanked belt a notch or so 
tighter an’ started off at a tall lope. 
When I got there I found fifteen 
hundred men, women an’ children gaz 


an’ 


Any- 
my 


in’ up into a big oak tree. I took a look 
but ecouldn’t see nothin’ but a few birds’ 
nests so I nudges a feller kinder inter 
rogatively an’ says, 

‘*Bumble bees, eh?’’ 

** Bees 
KEYS!” 


**Monkeys?’’ 


nothin’!’’ ‘““MON- 


Says he: 
I says 
‘*T said ‘monkeys,’ ’’ says he, real acid- 
ulous. 

That settled it 
I ecouldn’t see ’em. I strolled round to 
th’ before | 
There was three of ’em 


it was monkeys—but 


other side located ’em. 


a leetle feller 


about th’ size of a laphound pup an’ two 
others about 


as big as a pork roast 
There was several circus fellers 
standin’ around an’ I thought they was 
jest lettin’ th’ monkeys have a leetle 
harmless exercise until a big feller yells: 

‘‘Twenty-five dollars to anyone who 


apiece. 


captures th’ monkeys!”’ 
Bein’ a natural born fool I steps up 
and says, ‘‘Do ye mean that, mister?’’ 
‘‘Every word of it!’’ says he, ‘‘ Jest 
bring down th’ monks an’ th’ eoin’ll be 
waitin’ for ye!”’ 
‘* Ah ha!”’ thinks I. 
lay in my winter’s chawin 


‘*Here’s where I 


9999 


I laid down my gut an’ spit on my 
hands. Then I felt of th’ tree an’ then 


LIFE 


tightened my belt an’ then loosened it a 
little. I don’t deny I was feelin’ some 
skittish in front of that big crowd an’ 
jest as I was startin’ in to climb some 
one hollers, ‘‘ Wait, Ez!’’ 

Lookin’ around, I see Bill Fikes, with 
Sue Perkins close behind him, watchin’ 
him admirin’, 


‘‘Let me in on this, Ez,’’ he says; 
‘it'll take two of us to bring back them 
gorillers.”’ 

“What, Them? I’ll put th’ hull kit 
an’ bilin’ in my off pocket!’’ I snorts, 
‘*but come on—I’m willin’ to divide up 
I’m no hog!”’ 

Bill lovin’ look into 


Sue’s kinder speckled eyes, bowed to th’ 


vive one last, 


crowd as if he was jest goin’ to tear th’ 
tree up by th’ roots an’ begun comin’ up 
behind me. On th’ way up we had all 
kinds of advice. Fifteen hundred peo- 
ple managed to give us quite a lot of in- 
formation but we kept on workin’ high 
er, herdin’ th’ game ahead of us. 

“This is a snap!’’ says Bill, after 
we’d got up forty feet an’ had stopped 
to rest an’ pick splinters out of our- 
selves. 

‘*You bet!’’ I says. 

‘*Can you see Sue?’’ asks Bill, eranin’ 
his neck. 

‘*Sue be hanged!’’ I says, ‘‘I’m after 
monkeys now!’’ 

We started up again and got about 
ten foot higher when we happened to 
notice that th’ monkeys was gettin’ big- 
ger. Lookin’ ’em over critical we see 
they was real sizeable specimens an‘ 
they was lookin’ fur from docile, I tel! 
ye. One of th’ big fellers had a face so 
full of teeth that he looked like a white- 
washed picket fence. That twenty-five 
dollars looked like real day’s wages when 
we got up sixty foot. 
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After edgin’ up a trifle more we had 
all them apes lined up in a group out on 
a limb. Bill begun slidin’ out on a big 
branch that was about a yard farther 
i 

‘*Git ready, Ez! I’ll pass ’em back to 
ye!’’ he says. 

“‘Don’t bounce ’em, Bill,’’ I says, 
‘*Git ’em to me on th’ fly!”’ 

‘*T will!’’ he remarks. 
™v this time th’ monkeys was wear- 

zir hair pompadour an’ makin’ a 
noise like a leaky furnace. Bill looked 
back once an’ wanted to know if mon- 
keys ever bit. 

‘*They never bit me!’’ I says, an’ it 
seemed to satisfy Bill. 

In a minute he laid down on th’ limb 
an’ wrapped his legs around it. Then 
he reached down an’ tapped th’ biggest 
monkey on th’ top-knot with his finger. 

From that time on that old oak tree 
become th’ activest, seethin’est voleaner 


? 


in 


0’ human bein’s an’ monkeys that eye 
has ever beheld. 


More monkeys went 
up my back than I had ever seen or 
dreamed of before. Occasionally I heard 
Bill yell—whether he wanted help or 
was enjoyin’ somethin’ I couldn’t tell. 
I don’t know how long it lasted but all 
to once it quit. I took my head out from 
under my left arm an’ peeked around. 
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Not a monkey in sight. But Bill was. 
Bill wa’n’t damaged physically to no ex- 
tent, but he was in a terrible state of un- 
certainty. Hangin’ all around on th’ 
tree was strips an’ patches of black 
cloth an’ when I see ’em I knowed at 
once where Bill’s trousers had gone to. 

After some time Bill lifted his head 
an’ looked around at me. 

**Ez!”’ says he, in a whisper, 
you see Su ”’ 

Well, I aigh let go all holts 
dropped when Bill said that, 
eaught myself in time an’ 
‘*Coward! Are you weakenin’?’’ 
real savage. 

Bill groaned th’ dismallest groan I 
ever heard. 

**Go down an’ drive that crowd away, 
Ez, an’ I’ll give you a yearlin’ calf an’ 
my best pair o’ rubber boots!’’ 

I eclumb down an’ explained things to 
th’ cireus fellers an’ they sent an acro- 
bat up with food an’ clothin’. They had 
eaught th’ monkeys in sacks an’ was 
feelin’ good natured. 

Pore Bill lost th’ girl. Bill’s heroism 
had been too much for her. 
for weeks. 


**Can 
an’ 
but I 
says, 


I asks, 


He was sick 
Ever since then if anyone 
, se rawe?? ; sale 
says ‘‘monkeys’’ to me right quick | 
dodge. What, Sim? 
—um—thank ye!’’ 


You’re a true gent 
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BREAKING THE GREAT SILENCE 








A big game sportsman and ranchman gives an interesting insight into | 
the wild life of the Western prairie 


A circuit after the Big Greys. 





CLARKE FISKE 


DRAWINGS BY NINA B. MASON 


It came to us clamorously in deep, re- 
verberating bursts of carrying, ringing 
scund that swept across the frozen, 
night-hid wilderness in throbbing waves. 
E-C-H-O! — E-c-h-o! — E-e-h-o! Then 
the Great Silence, the vast, sound- 
ing, soundless Silence of the Waste 
Places—the purple, star-lit, awesome Si- 
lence. Again and again and yet again 
it eame, loud, rude, uncaring, smiting the 
stillness roughly yet rich and full—a 
wild chorus in perfect diapason—risiny 
— falling — rising — falling — wonder- 
ful, weird, and sad! E-C-H-O !—E-c-h-o! 
—E-c-h-o— The Great Silence. 


For a week we had been riding from a 
far summer camp gathering, from be- 
yond the farthest limits of their winter 
range, the last few straggling cattle 
which the fall roundup had missed, and 
today had followed slowly and coldly 
our little herd in its journey to the shel- 
ter and safety of the home ranch. Just 
at sundown, while we were still five 
miles out, Bill reined his horse quickly 
and ealled sharply across to me, 
‘*They’ve come already!’’ We counted 
the tracks, nine separate sets of heavy 
foot-prints where nine wolves had come 
romping down from the plateau lands, 
crossed the broad coulee bottom by var- 
ious, debouching, crookedly-searching 
routes and come again together in a 
single heavy trail for their climb. 


**More hard work for tomorrow,”’ said 
Monte ruefully, for he knew that we 
waged ruthless warfare on these hunting 
packs, following them at every opportun- 
ity, striking whenever the chance of- 
fered, dealing to them death and destrue- 
tion by every mode and practice that we 
knew. For a single pack easily cost a 
weekly maintenance of $500. 
ervation made us act. So when the big 
greys paid us a visit it was the duty of 
everyone to make their stay with us mem- 
orable and, perforce, as short as possible. 

Turning our cattle into one of the out- 
side pastures, an hour later we were fol- 
lewing the narrow snow-lined path to 
the cook-shack. As if by one desire all 
suddenly stopped, listening! Out across 
the silence of the night came the howling 
of the pack, distant but clear. A great 
light and clouds of steam blinded us and 
**The Cook’’ stood there with us, he, too, 
listening, his bare arms and white apron 
in contrast with our fur caps and short, 
heavy, wool-lined riding coats. Shiver- 
ing, we all stood listening to that wild 
chorus, a long continuous clamor from 
many throats, some still treble with the 
shrillness of youth, others deep and 
heavy with the weight of age and know!l- 
edge, till it ceased. 

To us there in that far wilderness the 
wolf chorus was one of the things we 
looked for and expected just as we did 
the drouths, the snows or the chinook. 


Self pres- 
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“Calling? Sure!” said Slim, 


As surely as the blizzard storms cleared 
the high, bleak summer country and 
drove the drifting cattle to shelter in 
the Bad Land breaks that bordered and 
stretched back from the river for a dozen 
miles or more, just as surely the wolves 
would follow their prey, the herds, and 
kill as need enforced. It was our en- 
deavor to keep our range clear of them. 
And the ‘‘wolf music’’ which three or 
four times each winter told us of their 
coming, was one of the especial events in 
lives that held much monotony, where 
work was hard and amusements few. So 
now we listened till the last echo beat 
itself out, then filed gladly in to the 
heavily-loaded table. 

**T see where some of those fat winter 
horses get plumb rode down first circle 
out,’’ commented the Cook. ‘‘That fel- 
low, now, with the low-down voice, I 
want him—’’ 


‘“Who’s the' lucky damsel this time, 
Chef- 


‘*Hold on Bill. Monte’s got first call 
on that long-haired one. Needs him in 
his biz. It’s up to him to arise at 5 p. x. 
for a month and build a bunk-house fire 
so our domicile will be habitable for deli- 
eate fellows like the rest of us when our 
getting-up time comes. Lost out to Red 
up at the summer camp last night— 
wants that skin to stand on while he 
makes a drive for the cloc’ -’’ 

‘“You wouldn’t need ¢ vot warmer. 
You ain’t had your spurs off for a 
week,’’ retorts Monte. ‘‘ Anybody that’ll 
sleep in them blamed straight shanks—. 
I’ll leave it to you all—’tain’t decent. 
I don’t mind a decent rowel, but them 
broncho-buster’s holdfasts—and in bed— 
Pass the sug, Slim.”’ 

‘‘T want two mates for my chaps,’’ 
broke in Slim. ‘‘Saw a Cirele Dia- 
mond man, over on White Mud last 
spring puliing bog, that had a pair of 
wolf-trimm °: 1 : hey was sure secrump- 
tious-—and «warm—feiier said forty-be- 























































low wind never phazed ’em. Half the 
time winter, said he left them home sv 
he could keep comfortable. ’’ 

Back and forth they chaffed, some- 
times rudely, but laughingly, gaining 
some amusement. For these men, whose 
lives were spent largely within hearing 
of the Great Silence of the cattle country, 
knew well how to make the most of all 
unusual happenings that came sparsely 
enough into almost barren lives. But, 
as they talked and laughed, it seemed 
to me that every now and then all were 
silent, as if with mutual desire and un- 
derstanding—as if all, again, were ‘‘list- 
ening.’”’ 

Next morning I was five miles from 
the ranch when the sun began to show 
and paint the hills. I intended first 
te visit a watering place on the river, 
where, just before the freezeup, a large 
bunch of cattle had been trailing in to 
drink. This place had the reputation 
of freezing badly—that is, the river 
would make heavy ice along the shore 
where the current happened to be slug- 
gish and leave a big ‘‘air hole’’ open 
all winter or until we froze it up our: 
selves by throwing brush across it, out 
where the water was ‘‘swimming.’’ 
Cattle used to watering here were like- 
ly, in the beginning of the winter be- 
fore they had begun to eat much snow. 
to try and get out to the open water at 
the ‘‘air hole’’ where, of course, they 
were in danger both from the thin ice 
and from crowding. I meant to open 
up a good water hole here, one whieh 
we would tend all winter, and had an 
axe and shovel with me for that pur- 
pose. It was seven miles to this place 
from the home ranch. Other men went 
farther up the river and some went 
down and by noon that day we would 
have a strip: along the river forty miles 
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in length where, in a dozen or more 
places, cattle could drink. After open- 
ing the water the riders were to work 
back into the breaks, try to find the 
wolves and kill some if possible. Some 
of them would get back ten miles or 
more from the river, so that roughly we 
would cover 400 square miles’of coun- 
try, our winter range. Some of us would 
surely find wolves within these limits, 
would chase them, and if possible strike 
to kill. This was our plan of battle. 

It was just after sun-up when I heard 
the wolves again. They seemed only a 
mile or so back in the breaks and high 
up on one of the many ridges. This 
was the full chorus of the gathered 
pack, small and great, young and old, 
a wild. weird greeting of the light. 
Wolves, like coyotes, often give this ac- 
claim at sunrise and at sun-down. But 
through the remainder of the forenoon 
the only howling in this pack until I 
found them was done by a single in- 
dividual, an old dog who rumbled deep- 
ly at the beginning of his call and whose 
voice one could not mistake. His ery 
eame challenging back to me every half- 
hour or so as if he were signaling or 
ealling some one or some other of his 
pack. And this was the sound I fol- 
lowed and which finally led me to them. 

There were cattle trailing up and 
down the edge of the ice when I got to 
the watering place. I opened up a good 
hole, sanding its approach and the ice all 
around it; left my axe and shovel there 
for future use and then struck back into 
the breaks toward the point where I had 
heard the last howling. On the second 
long ridge I found a very fresh trail, 
without doubt made by the wolves I 
had heard, where seven had gone along. 
They were heading for the top of one 
of the main divides, taking their time, 
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separating frequently to hunt down 
both sides of the ridge, but coming back 
to the top and following along single 





“I breathed my horse for the last scramble.” 


file every now and then for a short 
distance. When they did this they 
made a broad, heavy trail in the eight- 
inch-deep snow. 

The climbing was stiff. Dressed for 
winter riding, a man has no business off 
his horse. Muskrat cap, wool-lined coat, 
angora chaps, and overshoes prohibit 
walking far. I helped my horse some, 
saving him for later effort, but kept 
mostly in the saddle, letting him climb 
slowly and stop often to eatch his wind. 

As we gained height the wondrous 
panorama of that wild and broken Wild- 
erness spread. With each effort new 
vistas opened. Far, far below, hidden 
frequently by advanced shoulders, the 
broad, sinuous river stretched darkly, 
like tarnished silver, now rushing 
straight between high narrow walls, now 
circling widely to encompass a rich 
bottom, its banks resonant with frost, 
iron bound, ice fringed and forbidding. 
And, stretching back into a purpled 


distanee, broken by slides and settlings, 
searred and ecriss-crossed with sharp 
ravines and cut-bank coulees, north 
slopes olive and brown with pine and 
fir and impassable cedar thickets, south 
cxposures bare of timber and carpeted 
with wild blue-joint, bunch grass and 
the sweet and salt sage, builded tier on 
tier, wildly rough and broken, wildly 
beautiful, rose the breaks. This was the 
sheltered country of the northern cow 
range—the greatest northern winter- 
ing country in the world. Covering 
everything the dazzling snow, and over 
all the glorious, warming sun. 

As I breathed my horse for the last 
scramble the wolf commenced again, 
seeming but little in advance. On the 
divide where the crest leveled before 
dropping for the next big draw, Antelope 
Coulee, were a bunch of about one hun- 
dred head of steers. They had spent 
the night in the shelter of pockets just 
below, had grazed the crest at dawn and 
were now warming in the brightness. 
The snow here was settling into softness 
and trampled everywhere with cattle 
tracks. These cattle were full and 
smooth and at rest, though the wolves 
had undoubtedly gone through their 
scattered ranks, but a very few minutes 
before. 

I thought possibly the pack had gone 
up the ridge. I knew the cattle would 
run at the least provocation and I did 
not wish to start them. So I was giv- 
ing them every chance to watch me and 
move off easily while I attempted to 
puzzle out the trail through their midst, 
losing considerable time making detours 
around the resting groups. They 
watched me closely, a little restless es- 
pecially as to the dogs, ready to break 
at the slightest cause. While I was still 
among them the howling came up to me 




















clear and full out of the bottom of An- 
telope Coulee a mile away, and off at 
right angles to the divide I was on. I 
took the first cross ridge leading down. 
Getting well clear of the cattle, I rode 
fast, but all of the wolves had crossed 
the open bottom before I reached a point 
overlooking it. They had gone straight 
across and up the opposite side, the one 
wolf howling at intervals as they trav- 
eled. 

It was another hard climb out, but we 
did it quickly, again hearing the ring- 
ing call before we reached the top. This 
time it was much closer. The wolves 
were keeping on the right-hand slope of 
this ridge, which was here a southern 
exposure, and two or three had tramped 
and seraped beds in sheltered, sunny 
places, but had gone on, possibly be- 
cause the guiding spirit of the band did 
not yet care to rest. Thinking they 
might all stop in or near the head of 
this coulee, I kept to the left of the 
ascending ridge out of sight of the head 
of the draw on the right, intending, as 
lL approached its crest, to leave my 
horse and cross over to their supposed 
bed ground afoot. 

I was riding at a fast trot well down 
this lefthand side, when, looking ahead, 
I saw a wolf trotting slowly along the 
divide, 400 yards away. I stopped my 
horse and lay flat on his neck before the 
wolf saw us. I did not dare dismount, 
knowing the wolf would be almost sure 
to see the motion, and besides I did not 
eare to shoot at one wolf at that distance. 
I spoke sharply to the dogs and they, not 
having seen the wolf, lay down, the snow 
coming well up their sides and partly 
hiding them. 

Turning my head I could watch this 
wolf. He saw us almost immediately 
and stopped, looking long at us, final- 
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ly apparently putting us in the range 
horse class and therefore harmless. 
While he was looking, my horse put his 
head down and began to lick snow, 
which evidently settled the matter in the 
wolf’s mind. This wolf was not fright- 
He trotted slowly along like a 
dog, high from the 
ground on his long legs like a deer. It 


ened. 
great standing 
happened that he was here on one of the 
main horse and cattle trails leading in to 
the home ranch—a track full of interest 
to him. He walked and trotted back 
and forth across it many times, smeiiing 
every rock and bush that carried any 
scent of passers, pausing at times to 
leave his own signet; afterward secratch- 
ing the snow and frozen dirt sharply 
backward with all of his four feet, dig- 
ving especially deep with his hind ones. 

While he was so engaged, a second 
wolf came trotting along into sight and 
was about to pass close to the other. 
The first wolf, without warning that J 
could hear or see, jumped and cut at the 
I could hear his wicked growl, 
and the sound of his jaws came out of 
the silence like the clap of a pair of 
heavy hands. 


second. 


To save himself, the sec- 
ond wolf reared and whirled and jumped 
two or three leaps, then went off very 
stiffly with his mane erect, snarling. 
After his rush the first wolf stood still! 
till the other had gained a good dis- 
tance, then continued his investigations. 
Both wolves finally passed out of sight 
over the crest. 

I dropped off my horse and ran across 
the ridge en my right, meaning to put 
it between me and the place where the 
volves had gone out of sight and then 
run up there, hoping to be near enough 
for good shooting. Just as I topped the 
ridge I was crossing, a wolf howled on 
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the opposite side of the right-hand 
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draw, the place where I had hoped the 
pack would bed. I dropped on one knee 
and waited confidently, for I commanded 
this opposite side hill absolutely. It had 
a few scattering, very small pines and 
a few large bunches of sagebrush, noth- 
ing that would effectually conceal a wolf, 
yet for several seconds I could not place 
him. It was puzzling that on an almost 
bare side hill I could not see a wolf 
though he could not be more than 200 
yards away. Then he howled again and 
at the very moment he commenced I saw 
him. Sonovous, resounding, the sound 
commenced with the low rumble that 
proclaims age, rising gradually, evenly, 
unhurried to its highest note, holding 
that for just a beat and then passed 
part way down the scale measured by its 
first notes and ended. He took perhaps 
ten seconds for his song. 

He was lying broadside to me, a great 
dog wolf, in a large bunch of sage, and 
the black branches and silvery tops of 
his bed blended indistinguishably with 
the black of his head and back and the 
vellow white of his sides and legs. His 
head was turned toward me and held 
low as he industriously bit the ice from 
between the toes of his fore paws. Un- 
knowing any immediate danger, with- 
out raising his head and even as his nose 
seemingly rested on the snow between 
his paws, he howled again. 

Though so close, the call did not seem 
especially loud, no louder than it had 
when I was a long mile away. Loudness 
does not express its greatest peculiarity. 
Always a wolf’s howl has a wonderfui 
earrying quality, but near approach 
gave to this ery a distinction, a person- 
ality, an impressiveness strangly weird 
and compelling. And as I squatted 
there in the snow with the rifle barrel 
across my palm, able and ready to give 


instant death, apparently alone in that 
vast land with this great wolf, looking, 
with the race-old instinct of the hunter 
intent to kill, for others of the pack that 
I might deal yet great destruction—list- 
ening and watching—strange thoughts 
came to me. 

It semed as that old wolf’s wild plaint 
rose and echoed, unmindful, unafraid, 
breaking far into the Great Silence, that 
its mournful cadence spanned back 
through all ages and earried with it the 
weight of the care and suffering of ali 
wolves since time began; that surely it 
was freighted carried with it a meaning 
more varied and complete than mere > 
brute ability to utter sound. And it was 
as if the laws of the Wilderness that here 
governed him now also ordered me—that 
there together, the only life in all that 
land, a Waste Place, a land where no 
civilized law governed, assisted or pro- 
tected Life; where the penalty for error 
of forgetfulness was Death—a land 
where an inexorable Mistress ruled 
ruthless, pitiless, striking without a 
pang all Life that dared her strength— 
that both of us here equally were liable 
and nearer Kin. And so it seemed that 
for an instant I better understood this 
life, as if for a few, brief, pregnant mo- 
ments I was close indeed to the demands, 
the workings, the mysteries and secrets 
of lives wild and cunning and primitive 
—and strong—that is the word that ex- 
presses it, ‘‘strong’’—lives that were 
strong, that were necessarily primal and 
cruel and deadly, but strong. 


Another thing struck me as strange. 
Here was a pack of wolves, each one suf- 
ficient unto himself, each able to live 
their separate lives well separately, or 
at least with a single mate, yet now all 
here were gathered, several of each sex, 
keeping together with the spirit and un- 
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coubted intent of a clan. And yet each 
kept distant and apart from his neigh- 
bor; there was no good fellowship, each 
respected the other in accordance with 
his demonstrated ability to keep his life 
and from a self-knowledge that provo- 
cation or even close approach meant an 
instant vicious strike to maim or kill. 
With. scare hidden murder in every 
heart against each and every individual, 
this was indeed a strange foregathering. 
Still here they were traveling together, 
trailing, hunting, killing together, rest- 
ing together. Each for himself yet in 
a clan, beyond doubt respecting some 
leadership, however loose, of a governing 
spirit. 


As he lay I shot him through—a little 
too far back. I could see no other 
wolves, yet I knew there were others 
close. At the terrible sting of the bul- 
let he reared roaring, not growling or 
snarling, but roaring with a note of men- 
acing destruction through the tone. 
Then he ran fast along the side hill oppo- 
site, biting wickedly at the wound as if 
to kill the thing that dared to hurt him. 
He was awesome in his rage. 

With the report another wolf started 
around the head of the draw, turned 
and came down toward me. I saw her 
as she crossed but she immediately went 
out of sight under a slight rise of the 
ridge. I shot again at the big dog and 
missed, the bullet striking just in front 
of him as he ran. He stopped, turned 
almost straight towards me, his head 
straight out, his tongue lolling, in mortal 
pain, and his hind quarters on account of 
the steep side hill, higher than his head. 
I shot him a little high just back of the 
right shoulder, the bullet ranging diag- 
onally back and through his body. This, 
passing just beneath his backbone, broke 
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him down behind. He slid and rolled, 
snarling and fighting weakly, to the bot- 
tom of the coulee. 

I turned and tan a few steps toward 
the head of the draw. The second wolf 
I had seen loped into sight, coming di- 
rectly toward me, and stopped on top 
of the rise. She was much whiter than 
the dog and as she stood for a moment 
with her head high, looking at me, the 
sun behind her, her outline seemed 
touched with silvered light. I shot and 
missed her clean. She turned to cross 
the ridge into the left-hand coulee, dodg- 
ing instantly out of sight. I cut across 
the ridge a hundred yards on the run to 
intercept her, and fairly met her. As she 
galloped by less than a hundred yards 
away, her long coat shaking loosely like 
the hide of a St. Bernard, I shot her 
through well forward and low down as 
she stretched for a Jump. She whirled 
completely around onee, snarling and 





“Then I rode fast several miles.” 


erying, her voice distinctly feminine as 
compared with the dog’s similar com- 
plaint, ran a short distance with great ef- 
fort, the blood spurting from her mouth. 
She fell in sight with the dogs on top of 
her. 
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I got my horse and dragged the dog 
on top of the ridge, leaving them lying 
together. As I was coiling my rope a 
wolf howled in the bottom of the big 
coulee we had last crossed. I rode down 
into the bottom and found the trail of 
three wolves that had run back from the 
pack I had shot into. I followed the tracks 
up out of the big coulee onto one of the 
main divides. This they followed out to- 
ward the level prairie. In the afternoon 
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“As if by one desire, all suddenly stopped, 


I caught up with them, but they dived 
into a cedar thicket before I could shoot. 
I went around, took up the trail, fol- 
lowed it down across the big ecoulee 
again and up out onto the prairie. Then 
I rode fast several miles, but they were 
seared and runing in big jumps and I 
never caught up to them. 

It was growing cold. My horse was 
steaming. An hour afte: I turned back 
the sun set redly, gloriously. Out of 
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the east imperceptable curtains drifted, 
shadowing first the far country then the 
nearer hollows and lower ridges, then all 
except the uncertain line that marked 
where dark sky met dark earth. Great, 
brilliant stars blazed out and a chill like 
that of outer space swept in and numbed 
and deadened. My horse swung on, his 
deep breaths drifting back in frozen 
clouds, the trail singing loudly under his 
eager hoofs. 
Lanterns dancing from the stable to 
the bunk-house showed that others too 
were late. Half a dozen 
tired horses stood cooling 
in their stalls champing 
hungrily. All the men were 
in the cook-shack when I 
entered. Three wolves lay 
just outside the door. Two 
of the others had found 
and struck the enemy. 

‘““My chaps are or- 
dered,’’ said Slim as I en- 
tered. ‘‘And Monte’s feet 
are good for the winter. 
But Bill, here, says that 
Two-Bar horse you gave 
him for the winter is a lit- 
tle slow. Couldn’t make 
more than the Forks of C 
K this evening.’’ C K 
Creek was forty-five miles 
from the home ranch by 
the shortest route. Bill 
had ridden ninety miles and followed a 
pack for almost a third of that distance. 
‘“*They’re in Canada tonight,’’ he said. 

‘*T wonder,’’ I asked after the first 
great. satisfaction of eating after an all- 
day’s ride had dulled, and I had told my 
story, ‘‘l wonder why that old dog 
howled so today. Do any of you reckon 
he was calling, or signaling or challeng- 
ing—or just howling ?”’ 

‘*Calling? Sure,’’ said Slim. ‘‘Call- 


listening.” 


























ing his mate. She’d quit him. Was with 
a young, white dog when I struck then: 
on Sipary Ann. They came across from 
Antelope and you say you were two shy 
on last night’s tally. I got ’em both. 
Their backs match fine for chap trim- 
min’s. Calling? Sure!’’ 

That night and for many following 
nights the wolves did not bother us. The 
product of civilization carries far—eveu 
into the wild lands. There in their homes 
we, the aliens, had tracked them, chased 
them, killed them. But not as sport had 
we cleared our range. Where Life for al' 
is hard it is not sport to kill. In a lana 
where self-preservation was a first and 
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primal law the strongest force had 
struck and showed its dominant right to 
stay and live. 

And the Silenee—the Great Silence! 
The wolves had broken it, we had broken 
it, a myriad of other Wilderness sounds 
would break it; yet always as the echoes 
died was it the same as just before the 
sound waves beat, always will it be an 
infinite marvel till man claims all Waste 
Places. A wondrous utterance of a won- 
drous land it lies pulsing, virile, still— 
still yet full of indefinite, vibrant sound, 
a dominant, moulding force that com- 
pels and affects the lives of all who 
listen. 
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Zebra (coup double), Voi, British East Africa. 
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Enjoying an after-dinner smoke. 








Starting on the afternoon's shoot, 











Sunset in the Snipe country. 


Snipe Shooting in Old Mexico 


One of our subscribers, Mr. F. Kuhlman, Jr., of Palma, Mexico, sends us 
the accompanying prints with the following letter, under date of Nov, 12: 
“I am sending three photographs of a snipe shoot we enjoyed a week ago 
on the Swimming Gardens,’ or more properly termed, ‘Swimming Corn- 
fields,’ on Lake Chalco. We got 50 snipe, which, for Mexico, having no game 
laws, is rather good.” 















































A HUNT IN OLD MEXICO 


J. M. THRALLS 


Four of us got the fever for a big 
game hunt in Old Mexico a few years 
ago, and the microbe having been work- 
ing on us all summer, in November we 
put ourselves in the hands of a friend in 
El Paso who was sending parties out 
into Old Mexico—some to the plains for 
deer, sheep and antelope, but most of 
them into the Sierra Madre mountain 
range for bear, lion, deer and other 
game, 

We chose the latter, and were turned 
over to Mr. Hiram A. Cluff of Colonia 
Garcia, State of Chihuahua, who met 
us at Casas Grandes, at the terminus of 
the railroad, with saddle horses and pack 
outfit. 

No party was ever placed in the hands 
of a more competent guide and accom- 
modating man than he, He had lived in 
the Sierra Madre range for thirteen 
years and had trapped and hunted ev- 
ery year that he had lived there. He 





In camp on “Cupy” River. 


‘*put us next’’ to plenty of big game in 
four days. 

We were outfitted with a horse apiece, 
a cook, and the guide, and nine pack ani- 
mals (horses and mules), making fif- 
teen animals in all, and six men. We 
were armed with four .30-40s, one .35 
and one .38 ecaliber—all Winchester ri- 
fles, two shotguns and two Colt’s re- 
volvers. When we got to Colonia Garcia 
we had added to our outfit six No.5 
bear traps and nine lion traps and a 
pack of seven dogs, the traps and dogs 
being the property of Mr. Cluff. 

Now we leave the last settlement be- 
hind us and enter the solid forests of the 
Sierra Madre range. The first day out 
Frank was riding ahead with the guide, 
when they jumped two lone turkeys. 
Frank killed them both at three shots 
with his .30-40. One was shot through 
the head, the other through the neck. 
It was the first time he had ever fired 
his rifle, too. Never was such luck had 
at ‘‘pop shooting,’’ but afterwards he 
would miss a deer at 150 yards standing 
still. 

On the second day out we saw a great 
deal of old bear signs and some deer, and 
one of the latter was killed. It was shot 
in the left flank, low down, cutting the 
whole side open for about eighteen 
inches. It ran down the mountain side 
a distance of about 300 yards, dropping 
its entrails out along the way. When we 
found it there was nothing much left in- 
side of it—only the heart, liver and 
lights. 

We camped on a river for two or three 
days and hunted deer and wild eattle 
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Starting from camp. 


with indifferent suecess. Then we 
moved camp a day’s travel down the 
river and camped about one mile from 
some cave that had been occupied by the 
ceave-dwellers at some prehistoric day. 
In one cave were twenty-seven rooms al! 
of different sizes and shapes. The larg- 
est, perhaps, was 12x16 feet, the smallest 
about 5x9. The walls were built up with 
cobble stone laid in a very tough mortar, 
and the walls were plastered with the 














What else to be desired? 


same material. Some of the front rooms, 
where the cave was highest, were two 
stories high. The floors of the second 
stories were made of round poles of the 
native wood. The ends of all of them 
were burned off, no ax mark appearing 
on them anywhere, which would indicate 
that the building was done before the 
steel age. We found in the cement floor 
of one of the rooms a place that sounded 
hollow. On digging up the cement in 
the southeast corner of the room we 
found the skeleton of a man that had 
been buried in a sitting position, slight- 
ly inelined backwards, with the knees 
drawn close up to the chest. The arms 
were closed around the outside of the 
lower limbs. The skeleton was covered 
with sand. It appeared to be that of a 
man six feet high, and had a well-shaped 
head that would take about a No. 714 
hat to cover. The hones would crumble 
to dust in a few minutes after being ex- 
posed to the air. We learned from the 
Mormons, who are about all the white 
settlers in that part of Mexico, that skel- 
etons were found under the floors of a 
great many of the cave rooms. In some 
instances valuable stones would be 
found, of emerald or turquoise. 


~ . There are evidences of a still more 
ancient people than the cave dwellers 
having inhabited that country. These 
people lived all over the mountains. The 
ruins of their former homes are now 
found in small mounds, varying in size 
from 10x20 feet up to 20x50 feet, and 
3 or 4 to 8 feet*high. We put in one 
day excavating in one of the latter, two 
miles from Colonia Gareia, on our way 
back to the railroad. It had been partly 
opened and one room cleared out. We 
cleaned out two more rooms in the same 
building and found some stone axes, 
earthen jars, plain and painted, and 





















































some small dishes. Some of the ware had 
a fairly good glazing on it, and some 
was so soft that it had to be handled 
with care until it was taken out and 
dried. Some of these mounds have 
large trees growing on them. The inside 
of the rooms showed that the houses had 
been burned. 

But I am leaving the woods before our 
hunt is out, in search of antiquity. 
From our new camp we put out some of 
our traps, for bear and lion. I went with 
Cluff four miles down the river to set a 
bear trap, and on our return as we were 
riding along through an open glade, we 
rode up within fifty or sixty steps of 
a large lion crossing our course, a little 
to our left. It was walking along just as 
as a big cat would, passing through an 
orchard, with his head down and tail 
drooped. It had not seen or heard us yet, 
though we could see it as plainly as ye 
wanted to through the grass. When we 
stopped to get a shot at it Cluff was di- 
rectly between it and me. He pulled 
up his gun as deliberately as a man 
used to such great cats and fired at it. 
He made a clear miss. I was so intent 
on watching to see how high it would 
jump in the air when he hit it that it 
did not occur to me that we were pay- 
ing a guide for us to do the shooting, and 
not he, until it was too late. Just as he 
fired its head came into sight past 
Cluff’s body. It did not jump nor 
flinch in any way, but turned its big 
head deliberately toward us for a second, 
when it just simply flew, lighting on the 
ground only occasionally. At Cluff’s 
shot three or four deer ran out ahead 
of us about 300 yards and three of the 
four dogs that were with us ran off after 
them. The other dog was afraid to fol- 
low the cat’s trail. When we got the 
other dogs in, they were hot and excited 
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Mouth of the caves on “Cupy” river 


and could not take up its trail, so we lost 
a $25 lion. For a day or two we watched 
the traps and hunted, the party killing 
all the deer we wanted. 

The first trip we made to the trap set 
down the river we found that a lion had 
been there and eaten about half the bait 
and covered the balance up; some of it 
several inches in depth, with sand. — In 
doing SO he had uneovered one of the 











A granary in one of the caves in Cave Val- 
ley, Mexico. The cave is 93 feet deep and has 
about 60 rooms back of this haystack-looking 
affair, which is built of straw and cement 
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Cave entrances in Cave Valley, Mexico. 


springs to the trap and about half of 
the ‘‘pan’’ or treadle. He had utterly 
disregarded our arrangements for him 


to come in at the open way to the bait, 


which led across the trap. We had piled 
brush around back of the bait to keep 
an animal from coming in any other way 
than across the trap, but he found a 


weak place in our fence and went in 
and out the nearest way. 

Some of our party now began to be 
restless and want to go kome, because we 
were not catching any bear. It was late 
in November and the guide said the bear 
had ‘‘holed up.’’ Beside the home-sick 
ones, the writer had mashed one great 
toe nail off turning over a big rock at 
the top of a mountain to see it roll down 
the mountain side, and it did not re- 
quire much persuasion to get us headed 
for Casas Grandes. Three of us came 
around by Cave Valley to see some more 
of the cave-dwellers’ homes, and we saw 
enough one afternoon in that valley to 
pay us for the entire trip. 

In many ways that is the pleasantest 
country in which to hunt I have ever 
been in. It was pleasant weather nearly 
all the time with cool nights and balmy 
days, and plenty of cool water every 
where; an abundance of good camp 
wood, and grass, big and green, for the 
animals. 
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J. A. DUN 


Somebody says that ‘‘coming events 
east their shadows before.’’ Huh-uh! 
Not always! There was something got 
the matter with the ‘‘cast’’ at Miffles- 
burg. The foresight must have got 
jammed some way and the hindsight is 
all that’s been available ever since. 
One’s admonition may hang fire but his 
*‘whatdidItellyou,’’ never fails to go ofi 
promptly. If my foresight had been as 
good as my hindsight now is, it would all 
have been very different. That’s right. 

Don’t think I am evoluting any lach- 
rymations over split milk—TI realize that 
it’s all over now—but there is always a 
certain amount of consolation in tell- 
ing how it would have been if——. I 
know what I would have done if ‘‘com- 
ing events’’ had made a better cast. 
When the Mifflesburg ‘‘schoolmarm”’ 
eame to the hotel to get me to give a 
series of talks on natural science topics 
to her little darlings I would have 
erawled under the bed and obstinately 
refused to come out. 

But if that didn’t work and I had to 
appear before the aggregation of little 
future Presidents I would have taken 
care to feed the pair of so called ‘‘snow- 
into the stove (I had brought 
them along to illustrate to the children 
how Nature had fixed out the ‘‘snow- 
shoe jack-rabbit’’ so that his feet would 
track better and he could proceed away 
from an enemy without injuring his 
crooked legs) to warm the little dears up, 
also making use of what other expedients 
occurred to me to ‘‘warm’’ some of them 
up! 

This would have provided a valid ex- 
euse for refusing the teacher’s invitation 
to respond to an encore in the guise of 
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shoes 


THE SNOWSHOEACUS LONGUS 


GAN, M. D. 





an expert skeeist (thereby inviting dis- 
aster), and I could devote more time to 
laying low for Johnny Lomax, who stood 
in the relation of initiative causal factor 
to the catastrophe, and seizing the first 
opportunity to administer such stimula- 
tion by way of his posterior ampleness 
as would result in the most lasting good 
to him. 

Friends and sympathizers will per- 
haps remember that normally I have a 
yearning for the scientific, particularly 
that variety which has the added spice 
of danger, and when I could again per- 
ceive the promptings of this inner crav- 
ing I regarded it as an indication of re- 
turning health; another indication being 
that I could once more sit down in com- 
pany without my face assuming such an 
agonized expression as would attract gen- 
eral attention. 

I believe now that hereafter I will cut 
out the ‘‘spice.’’ The superlative degree 
of strenuousness that it seems to go 
hand-in-hand with, I now no longer re- 
gard as essential. 

The reader will have taken it for 
granted that I refer here particularly to 
‘*skeeing’’—the deduction is eminently 
accurate. I hope you will hurry me on 
to the asylum if you ever catch me fool- 
ing with the festive ‘‘skees’’ again, and 
assure my relatives that I am a hopeless 
ease! Not that I would decry the use 
of ‘‘skees’’ entirely—if any one of rea- 
sonably sound mind thinks he can ex- 
tract joy from them he is welcome to 
mine, though they have so far signally 
failed as producers of delight, save to 
the looker-on—but I believe that they 
will come into most prominent use as re- 
vivifiers to men engaged in gloomy pro- 
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fessions, like that of lecturers on ‘‘ wit 
and humor,’’ night watchmen in the 
morgues, as a test for insanity with sui- 
cidal tendency, or as an economical means 
of getting ‘‘undesirable citizens’’ out of 
the country. The only use 1 will person- 
ally have for them, however, will be as 
ornaments, or to aid in bringing up the 
children! 

Spring had gradually faded into sum- 
mer; summer had merged into autumn 
and autumn was just about to turn the 
job over to winter, when Mifflesburg 
wraps ‘“‘humped”’ out, so to speak, to get 
in the coal. I was mildly pleased at the 
resurrection for during the last several 
months the town had been in such a state 
of snoozefulness as compared therewith 
would have turned Rip Van Winkle 
away sorrowfully convinced that his was 
a case of insomnia. 

Thus snow had begun to fly before I 
commenced my discourses to the young 
hopefuls in the publie school of Miffles- 
burg; snow had not only, in fact, begun 
to fly but had kept on flying to such an 
extent that there was ebout four feet of 
it on the level the afternoon of which I 
harbor such painful recollections. 

My first talk to the children was very 
affecting; I was touched so that I could 
hardly go on; was only able to resume 
after I had wiped a portion of the paper 
wads and apple cores cff of my counte- 
nance, while the teacher proceeded 
among the audience and quieted their 
emotions with a club. They were greatly 
moved! 

My subject was the ‘‘Rocky Mountain 
Jackrabbit; His Auntie-cedents and 
Other Relatives,’’ and, as I had not at 
that time been thrown much in the so- 
ciety of the jackrabbit and was necessa- 
rily ignorant of many of his ways, the in- 


formed reader will kindly overlook 
things which are seemingly incongruous 
with history.. For instance the natural 
historian would likely object to the pic. 
ture of a jackrabbit sitting in the top of 
a sage tree, nibbling at the juicy sage 
apples, and looking down with sparkling 
eyes, as dog after dog leaped over the 
precipice, to the verge of which he had 
artfully led them from away over the 
mesa by pretending that he didn’t have 
all of his legs with him, ecouldn’t run 
much anyhow, and of course would be 
seriously handicapped jn case they were 
of a mind to try a little ‘‘skip’’ with 
him. In fact I think the most blase 
North Park jackrabbit would have 
looked several times and failed to recog- 
nize himself coming down after the last 
dog was dead, and ambling off to eat up 
some unsupicious kraut-garden. 

The lecture seemed fto please the little 
cherubims, in a way, but they were wild- 
ly enthused over the ‘‘skees.’? A mere 
ocular inspection was not sufficient. 
They were unanimous in the desire that 
‘de science ginny’’ should walk ‘‘on de 
snow fur us.’”’ 

The leader in the demonstration was a 
little Captain of Industry by the name 
ef Johnny Lomax—when I get well I 
will not forget him! 

I depreeatingly explained to the 
teacher that I was suffering with bun- 
ions and ‘‘house-maid’s knee’’ and that, 
moreover the ‘‘snowshoes’’ had not been 
made right; that the carpenter had got- 
ten my plans mixed up with designs of 
a man who did not know the difference 
between ‘‘b’’ and a bull’s foot—who 
would likely not have been unable to elu- 
cidate sagebrush from alfalfa. 

But it was no use—the people ruled, 
and I sadly followed the crowd to a big 
drift selected by that Lomax reptile and 























put on the ‘‘skees.’’ They were boards, 
with straps nailed onto them, about ten 
feet long and wide enough to make it un- 
comfortable for a pigeon-toed man. The 
teacher said it would be a great delight 
for the children if I could just stand up 
a time or two. If I just could! Perhaps 
she did not know that was one of the 
hardest trick to do on ‘‘skees,’’ and, as 
to being a ‘‘delight’’—well I hope never 
again to be the direct cause of such spec- 
tacular hilarity and unholy joy as ensued 
among the ‘‘children’’ when I essayed to 
stand up. 

My feet couldn’t agree on directions 
and separated right there. As they went 
away in that immediate and simultane- 
ous manner I sat down to think it over. 
Wild cries greeted me and looking 
around I beheld a crowd of yelling imps 
hopping around on the snow in strange 
eestatic attitudes. 

I gathered my limbs together intend- 
ing to take off the ‘‘skees’’ and make use 
of them to bring the house to order with, 
‘but concluded to first arise with dignity 
io my full height and tell the teacher 
what I thought of her system of train- 
ing infants. It is difficult to arise with 
dignity on ‘‘skees’’ and I didn’t get clear 
up some way. I think somebody shoved 
me. A snow-ball saluted me in the ear and 
I again sat down—this time on my face 
and through about five feet of snow, se- 
curing severa) mouthfuls of light refresh- 
ments on some old leaves and grass that 
nobody seemed to be using at the time. 


Snow was jammed up my collar and 
: packed snugly around my vertebra; 
1 melted snow ran in rivulets thrillingly 
down my legs, and when, by the united 
efforts of the school and the teacher I 
got back to ‘‘ Position No. 1,’’ I could 
have passed as the twin brother of a 
snow man. 

Getting some of the ‘‘ beautiful snow’’ 
out of my eyes 1 could see that the 
teacher was repressing violent emotion 
with great difficulty while the scholars 
were making absolutely no effort to re- 
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press anything. I could never stand jll- 
bred manners and decided to quit and 
go home—but the ‘‘skees’ were not ready 
yet. Unconsciously I had gotton to the 
edge of the slope and at the bottom of 
which lay the little unsuspecting village 
Mifflesburg. It was while trying to ob- 
tain better ‘‘toe-holts’’ that I was sud- 
denly appraised of it and also that it 
was a matter of complete indifference t: 
the ‘‘skees’’ whether they receded or pro- 
ceeeded—any old direction is good enough 
for them—and with a degree of aplomb 
and de trop that one might notice in a 
bear going down an ice-berg backwards, 
I commenced a retrograde metamorpho- 
sis, in full view of the entire class. 
Some others saw me too (in time) and 
afterwards testified ‘‘that they knew 
something went past but didn’t know 
which way it was goin’.”’ Those who 
didn’t see me first never made any com- 
ments afterwards. When I reached the 
school house I was too much occupied to 
go around or over it and went through 
the Publie School of Mifflesburg quicker 
than anyone who ever entered it. 
Opinion was divided in the town as 
to just what it was that went up its 
main street that afternoon; some believ- 
ing that it was an overworked cyclone, 
and others that it was a rotary snow- 
plow. I made no effort to conceal my 
tracks and it was not hard for the police, 
ambulance, fire-department and citizens 
to follow my course to where my head 
had had a difference with a brick wall. 
It was some time, however, before the 
ambulance came for me, as it went on 
the ‘principle of ‘‘first come first 
served,’’ but finally they did, and un- 
hooking one of my limbs with its curious 
board-attachment from the top of the 
wall—the other one being planted reso- 
lutely against the bricks, they loosened 
me with a crow-bar and took me away 
I still carry a fragment of that brick- 
wall.with me as a memento of the meet- 


ing. I think I shall move away from 
Mifflesburg. 
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CAMERA TRAMPS IN NIPPON 


A. P. VAUGHN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 

















Harvesting rice. 


The famous spots of the earth are pic- 
tured—ad nauseum. And the scenes of 
town life you can find in shops, and on 
posteards. Japan is as worked-out in 
this way as any other land. But there is 
fresh ground to cover still, a little far- 
ther afield. And no work compares with 
it in delight. For the kindly people, 
the unspoiled folk, live away from the 
You find them only in the 
Even if no pictures 


main-roads. 
fields and villages. 
result, a camera pays for itself if it 


leads you away to the wholesome talk 
and kindly interest that meet you—min 
gling among those who work in the soil. 

Some men store their cameras through 
the winter and thereby lose good hunt- 
that camera 


ing. I have found and 





snow-shoes even mate well 


for a day 
afield, and the pictures that the shoes 
The 
you start to the hills is lined on either 


fetch back are not stale. road as 
side by the huts of teamsters and work- 
and the 
have only a bit of sandal between their 
feet and the The 
torti, the temple gates, look chill in their 
trimming of snow as you pass, and the 


men, barefoot children there 


snow. great stone 


little shrines themselves show only the 
sharp gables against the whiteness that 
smothers them. Where the brook riffles 
black between high banks of snow the 
crows are bathing, and afterward hop- 
ping out on the white drifts to plume 
That for the 

the against it. 
For the old sledder that stops to watch 


themselves. is a chance 


camera—with chances 

















“Green-gathering” is one of the conventional 
delights of spring to the children of 
Japan. 
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A large proportion of the field work in Japan 
is done by women. The ground is turned 
with heavy hoes Plows are almost un- 
known. 





Wherever you go children will be waiting to 
watch you; there are children in multi- 
tudes everywhere, bred to fill the armies 
of the Midako 
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and talk remarks softly, ‘‘Tathen riko”’ 
—‘‘they are exceeding wise.’’ And you 
may fail in a dozen attempts the winter 
through to take them—as I did. 

In the deeper hills the peasants are 
often snowbound for considerable per- 
iods, their little thatch huts covered, and 
their paddies buried deep. Their task is 
to keep a little flame of fire in the fire- 
box with fagots burrowed from beneath 
the drifts, and get water from the 
spring-hole to boil a little rice and dried 
fish. 

When spring works its miracle of new 
life in all the cirele of the globe it is no- 
where more appreciated than in Japan. 
Then it is good to get away from town 
and out on the hills where the. workers 
are turning the rich soil with their heavy 
hoes, their thoughts busy the while with 
the crop that in a few weeks will be 
springing in their tracks. There is some 
hardship, but there is much of content 
among these people. And looking about 
at grove and village, thatch cottage and 
wide-spreading trees, skyline of hill and 
eopse, and richly cultivated valley, one 
realizes that more than almost any other 
people these workers are surrounded al- 
ways with scenes of great natural beauty. 
Still I should not covet the task of stand- 
ing all day in the chilling ooze of the 
rice paddies, nor covet their day’s wage 
which would seareely buy me a meal. 
That wage would not sustain life for any 
laborer of the West. Strange at first, 
but soon familiar, is the fact that the ma- 
jority of the field hands are girls and 
women, jolly, kindly, ignorant, willing 
toilers for their daily bread, and little 
more, 

One canont tramp far in Japan with- 
out finding a temple, back a little from 
the road, hidden in its dark cedar grove, 
or on a quiet hilltop. It is the play- 


























ground of the children. And spring 
wakes it always into bloom—and autumn 
fans it into flame, for always there are 
cherries on its terraces to fill them with 
clouds of rose-colored bloom in April, 
and maples to flare in gold and crim- 
son among the dark cedar boles in Octo- 
ber. And these folk that live in the 
live temple house are kindly too, and 
hstless. They sweep the walks and draw 
the water and ring the passing of the day 
on the deep-toned temple bell. 
no richer, mellower music than that of 


There is 


these old bells as they sound out from 
little groves of unknown temples hidden 
away in the country. 

Cherry flower is Japan’s flower, of 
course; but half a hundred others fill 
the fields of spring with color and per- 
fume. And work-folk and weaithy, rus- 
tie and city-bred together, must go some- 
time during the season to the iris gar- 
dens, and then to the peony gardens, and 
the gardens of wistaria, and of convol- 
vulus, and to the gardens that are one 
vivid sheet of azalea.bloom. They have 
not rightly lived their lives if these 
flower pilgrimages are neglected. 

Wherever and whenever and by 
whatever path you may wander forth 
within the bounds of Nippon there will 
be children waiting beside that path to 
watch you, or, playing underfoot in it, to 
block you. And your camera finds here 


its manifold temptations. In winter 


playing in the snow, in springtime nakea 
in the sands and in the sea, and in the 
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cherry 


There are 
ground. A 
wooden beam from the 


trees in every temple 
temple bell; struck with the 
side to sound it, 


kindly autumn smeared well with juices 
of persimmon, pear and melon, they art 
an ever-present pledge of a greater, more 
populous Japan when twenty years have 
passed. 

Ere this circle of the year be rounded, 
if we have answered with any sympathy 
the greetings, or listened to the homely 
philosophy of these folk with ears not 
deaf, this tramping, this camera lugging, 
will haye made us wiser in the ways of 
taking what life gives us, and richer by 
many memories. 




















A noble creature that has crawled away to die 


Another Winter Should See Wyoming Elk Provided For 


Editor Outdoor Lifé The light winter last year with no loss among the elk is 
now notable in the great number of spike bulls, and agitation of the killing-for-teeth 
business, and the taking up of the question by lodges of the Elks has knocked the 


price of elk teeth off one-half This, with the standing reward of $300 by the state 
for evidence to convict, and the offense being punishable as a felpny, has, I am glad 
to say, about stopped the nefarious business of killing the elk for their teeth alone, 
and with the large number of young bulls coming on we will soon be able to see 
many large elk heads 

Now if some arrangement were made to help them through hard winters there 
need be no further worry about the elk. So far this winter (November 29, '08) we have 
had very nice weather, and if we should get another light winter this year there will 
be an immense number of elk—a great many more than the country will support dur- 
ing a hard winter, and I think some provision should be made for such a calamity, as 
the suffering among them would be something awful, and it should not be allowed in 


a civilized land The cccompanying pictures will give you an idea of how they 
would lie around and suffer until they literaly starved to death 
Wyoming S. N. LEEK 

















Most all in and too weak to get up again 

















TRAPPING IN THE CANADIAN 


NORTHWEST 


THOMAS L. ELLIOTT 


In November, 1896, I, with a compan- 
ion named Riley, from Michigan, left 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, for Big 
Trout Lake, 112 miles from Prinee Al- 
bert, to put in the winter trapping foxes 
and other fur-bearing animals. We had 
a good outfit, and a good dog team of 
seven dogs and when we arrived at the 
lake it was 40° below zero and the eabin 
We expected to live in was open and 
needed fixing up a bit before it would 
be warm enough to oceupy, and as it was 
in a burned district and there was no 
moss to be had for chinking, we built a 
big log heap and kept it burning for two 
days and nights. We then used hot 
water to mix the thawed earth with and 
used it as plaster, and by not mixing too 
much at a time and working with haste, 
we managed to get the mud on the eabin 
before it froze. We plastered it outside 
and in and soon had a comfortable cabin 
for the winter. The cabin being fin- 
ished, the first thing we did was to get 
cur nets under the ice before the ice 
froze too thick, as it was necessary for 
us to have a good supply of fish for dog 
feed and bait; and as there was a fish 
buyer stationed at Prince Albert and 
his team made regular trips to the lake, 
we could dispose of all of our surplus 
fish to a good advantage. And for the 
benefit of some of my readers who have 
never done any fishing with nets under 
the ice I will endeavor to explain how 
it is done. We will suppose that you are 
going to put a 100-yard net under the 
ice: The first thing to be done is to 
measure 100 yards on the surface of 
the lake, then cut holes in the ice about 





twelve by twenty-four inches every ten 
yards. Take a light, dry pole about thir- 
ty-two feet long, attach a light line to 
the pole and shove it under the ice as 
straight for the next hole as you ean. 
If you miss take a forked stick and 
straddle the butt end of the pole and you 
can swing the pole to right or left at 
your will. When you swing the pole to 
its proper place straddle it with your 
torked stick and push it farther along 
until you have reached the end. Then 
unbend the line and shove the pole as 
It will rise to the 
ice and freeze in and never trouble you 
The two 
end holes should be eut larger than the 


far away as possible. 
by getting foul of your net. 


others, as they must be kept open al: 
winter. The other holes may be allowed 
to freeze up as their usefulness is fin 
ished as soon as you have the line run. 
Next attach weights to your net, heavy 
enough to keep the cork line from ris- 
ing to the ice. Bend on your line that 
you have run under the ice, let one man 
elear the net, pass the line over your 
shoulder and walk away with it unti! 
your net is under the ice. Lay a pole 
across the holes at each end of your net, 
eut a good forked stick about six or eight 
feet long, fasten the bottom end to a 
short line attached to your net and hook 
the fork over the pole. The next morn- 
ing when you wish to draw your net, cut 
the two end holes open, take a scoop 
and skim all small particles of ice from 
the draw hole and haul your net a little 
at a time, taking out the fish and leaving 
the body of the net in the water. Lay 
the sinkers from the lead line on one side 


; 
} 
; 
3 
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of the draw-hole and the floats on the 
other. When you come to the end of 
your net let one man clear the lead line 
and floats, and the other take the draw 
line and haul in the net. It is very sim- 
ple and easily done but you will find it 
very cold on the fingers. But your 
hands will not freeze as long as you 
keep them in the water. As soon as you 
finish carefully dry your hands and put 
on good heavy fur mittens. 

We had splendid success with our nets 
and made several hundred dollars extra 
money on the fish that we sold during 
the winter, but as our business was trap- 
ping we devoted the most of our time 
to that occupation. As soon as our nets 
were In We put out our traps and as we 


used all Newhouse steel traps it did not 


take us many days to get everything in 
nice running order. We had eaught 
quite a number of red foxes, a few 
lynxes, some martins and a couple of 
ininks, when Riley came home one day 
in a great hurry and asked me where 
I had put the strychnine that we had 
bought and I asked him what he want2J 
with it. He said a pack of wolves had 
been feeding on the worthless fish that 
we had thrown on the ice when drawin:z 
our nets, and that he was going to make 
a wholesale slaughter of them. I told him 
that poisoning was all right in a stock 
country where people were anxious to 
exterminate the wolves, but that we were 
trapping for furs and that it would 
not pay us to put out poison. I tried to 
explain to him why it would not pay a 
trapper to put out poison, but he was de- 
termined to have his own way, so I let 
him go. He prepared a lot of poisoned 
bait, took the dog team, and away he 
went. After he had gone I put on my 
snowshoes, took two Newhouse traps ard 
went to the edge of the lake where I 


thought the wolves would be likely to 
leave the shore on their way to the draw- 
hole. I set them very carefully and re- 
turned home to find Riley already in 
camp with a good supper awaiting me. 
He seemed to think that he would have 
a sled load of wolves in the morning. I 
told him he could count them _ better 
when the morning came. 

The next morning we were off bright 
and early and when we came within 
about a mile of the nets we saw some- 
thing dark lying on the ice and he said, 
‘*There is one of my ‘wolves; that is one 
more than you will get in your traps.”’ 
I knew what it was so I told him to go 
and get it and I would go on to the nets. 
| walked very slowly and watched him 
and when he got within about 200 yards 
of the wolf I saw it get up and try to 
run, and I knew atgonece it was my wolf 
with a trap and clog. He shouted for me 
tu bring the axe and the wolf managed to 
get to the brush on the edge of the lake 
where his clog got caught in the willows. 
[ eut a club about five feet long and 
promptly brained Mr. Wolf. We then 
put him in the sled and I reset the trap 
and we went for Riley’s sled load of 
wolves. Arriving at the nets we found 
that the pack had been there and the 
snow for several hundred yards around 
was covered with small tufts of wolf fur, 
but there was not a wolf in sight. Some 
of them had eaten the poisoned bait and 
the others had greedily devoured them. 
And my experience with poisoning 
wolves has always been just about the 
same—if one stray wolf takes poison you 
will get him provided others do not come 
along before he gets frozen. But as sure 
as others pass him while the body is yet 
warm they will devour him. 

In Alaska north of the Arctic Circle 1 
have lost as many as five red foxes in 
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one night that were poisoned and eaten, 
and from that day I have never included 


poison in my winter’s outfit, as it is a 
ruthless destroyer of fur-bearing ani- 


mals. 


The best method I ever found of suc- 
cessfully trapping foxes and wolves is as 
follows: First take your traps and dip 
them in blood or boil them in strong hem- 
lock or spruce bark tea. Fasten your 
trap to a clog, go along the shore of a 
stream or lake and select a place where 
foxes and wolves are likely to pass. 
Cover your clog and chain in the snow, 
take a small piece of cotton batting and 
pick it to make it fluffy and light, place 
it under the treadle of your trap and 
eover the trap with snow, take a piece 
of fox or wolf fur and brush the snow 
smooth, making things look as natural 
as possible, then take a piece of frozen 
deer meat, rabbit, beef or fish and cut 
in very small chips and scatter over the 
bed of the trap. Take a frozen fox or 
wolf foot and make tracks over the trap 
and about the trap bed and around for a 
few yards. When a fox or wolf strikes 
the place where your trap is he will at 
once commence to pick up all the little 
scraps and will turn and twist until he 
will strike the treadle of your trap, and 
if you have taken pains in making your 
cotton fluffy and light you will get him 
every time; otherwise an elephant might 
step on the trap and it would not spring 
as the snow would pack under the 
treadle of the trap and prevent it from 
springing. As my readers are no doubt 
all more or less familiar with the meth- 
ods of trapping other fur-bearing ani- 
mals I will not make this article too long 
by giving any more instructions. 

About a week before Christmas, Scotty 
and his partners, two fishermen from the 
opposite side of the lake, came over and 
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told us that they would like to go to 


Prinee Albert to spend Christmas and 
wanted to know if we would look after 
They 
said we might have all the fish if we 
would look after the nets and keep the 


their nets while they were gone. 


draw holes open, as it would save them 
taking up the nets and putting them in 
again. I told them we would look after 
their nets if they would take their own 
chances of the fish inspector confiseat- 
ing the nets, as the Canadian fisherman’s 
license only allows one man to use 300 
yards of net and we would be fishing 
1,200 yards of net while they were gone. 
It was seven miles across the lake to 
their nets and I would put on my snow- 
shoes and start about an hour ahead of 
Riley, who would always ride over with 
the dog team. I had several traps set for 
foxes near their nets and it was usually 
almost dark before we would get finished 
and started home. One day there was an 
unusual catch of fish and we did not get 
the nets in until about an hour after 
dark and as I could see a storm was 
brewing I told Riley that we had better 
go to Seotty’s camp, about a mile up the 
lake, and camp for the night. He in- 
sisted that he was going home to his own 
cabin where he could have a good night’s 
I said, ‘‘ All right; I will start now 
and you can get ready and follow with 
the dogs as soon as you can.”’ I had no 
compass but I noted the course of the 
wind and I thought by keeping the wind 
over my left shoulder I could manage to 
eross the lake. By this time it was snow 
ing and drifting until I could not see ten 


rest. 


yards, and there were all indications of 
its developing into a raging blizzard ana 
and it looked to me like nothing but mad- 
ness to attempt to cross the lake at night 
under such circumstances, but I thought 
that surely the dogs would find the way 
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home. I had been gone about three- 
quarters of an hour when I heard the 
bells from the dog team and heard Riley 
shout, and answered him. 

I put him on the trail and he kept it 
for about fifty yards and lost it, as the 
lake all looked alike, and we could not 
see any trail. The only way to tell when 
we were on the trail was by feeling 
with our feet and as that was too slow 
we decided to strike boldly across the 
lake. I broke trail with my snowshoes 
and Riley followed with the dog team. 
He kept telling me to keep a little more 
to the right and I soon saw that he was 
completely lost. I did not say anything 
but continued to break trail for about 
two hours when I stopped and asked him 
if he had any idea where we were going 
and he said, ‘‘I guess not; I give it up.’’ 
I then told him that I had known for 
two hours that we were lost. He asked 
me how I knew and I told him that when 
I left the shore to cross the lake I meant 
to keep the wind on my left shoulder 
which I did until he told me to keep more 
to the right, and after he kept steering 
me to the right I knew that we were 
tramping in a circle. I then told him 
that I was going to take a course from 
the wind and keep it until I reached 
shore. He said, ‘‘All right, fire away. 
I am completely lost.’’ I took a course 
from the wind and held it for about an 
hour and a half, when I came to the 
broken top of a large pine tree lying on 
the ice near the shore where I had 
caught a beauty of a red fox the Wednes- 
day before, it was only about 200 yards 
to the draw-hole of our own nets. 

It was only about a mile and a half 
to the cabin by taking a short cut across 
the big bay, while to follow the shore 
was about four and a half miles. We had 
the trail staked with evergreen boughs, 
one stake about every 100 yards, so he 


thought we could follow the trail. I told 
him that some of the stakes were likely 
blown down and snowed under and that 
we had better take a sure thing and fol- 
low the shore around. He said, ‘‘ No, we 
will take the trail.’’ He told me to wait 
at the first stake and he would go ahead 
to the next one and when he found it he 
would move on to the next one. I told 
him we would try it, and I judge we hac 
proceeded about a half-mile in this man- 
ner when he was gone about five minutes 
and finally said he could find no more 
stakes. He then wanted to take chances 
and eut across the lake at random an4 
I told him I would backtrack and fol- 
low the shore and make sure of it. He 
objected, but when I started to back- 
track he followed and we reached our 
eabin about half past twelve, and found 
it occupied by a stray band of Cree In- 
dians. They were packed in that little 
eabin like sardines in a box. They had 
been on their way from Montreal Lake 
to Red Deer lake and when the storm 
overtook them they took refuge in our 
eabin. The following morning we gave 
them a good breakfast and sent them on 
their way rejoicing. Ever afterward we 
were always on friendly terms with the 
Indians and never lost any furs or traps 
during the entire winter. Occasionally 
we would find one of our traps sprung 
and hung up in plain sight. This was 
an indication that our trap was on an 
Indian’s line. We would simply take 
the trap and set it somewhere else and 
as long as we did not get our traps on 
their regular lines they would never mo- 
lest them. 

Nothing out of the usual every-day in- 
cidents of a trapper’s life happened dur- 
ing the remainder of the winter. We fin- 
ished the season and went into Prince 
Albert and sold our furs, making better 
than wages for the winter. 
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Small Craft Gossip of the West Coast 


The Elliott Bay Yacht Club, which has 
all the prominent Seattle yacht owners on 
its membership list, is going to do things 
during the coming season, A $5,000 club 
house will be built on ground leased from 
the city on the west side of the bay as 
soon as the work can be done. The money 
is all paid in and the plans are about com- 
plete so the work of building will be rushed 
as soon as material can be placed. 

This club is to the Puget Sound country 
what the New York club is to the east 
coast and from present indications the 


yachting game is going to be a popular one 
from now on from a strictly pleasure point 


of view. Owners of both sail and power 
craft are taking more interest this vear than 
ever in the history of the sport on the west 
coast, and some fine boats will be launched 
this spring to cruise under the various club 
flags that belong to different localities on 
the Sound. The Elliott Bay Club is the 
pioneer and the strongest of all and is looked 
to as a leader in all club matters. For sev- 
eral years this club has been rather quiet 
but it is waking up now with a vengeance 
and there will be something doing all sum- 
mer—while the 1909 Exposition lasts, any- 
how. 
* * + 

This reminds us that the Exposition peo- 
ple have plans now all arranged and are go- 
ing ahead with the big motorboat show that 
has been contemplated but not definitely 
settled for the past year. Col. Dosch, who 
has the matter in charge for the Exposition, 
assures me that a pavilion will be built out 
over the water at the foot of the Pay Streak 
where it touches Lake Union, and this build- 
ing will be devoted entirely to motor boat 
interests. Space will be provided for the ex- 


hibition of engines and power boat fixtures 
on the floor and slip space will be arranged 
for all exhibitors who want to have a boat 
at the show for demonstration purposes. 
This makes a fine arrangement, for the ex- 
hibitor can show his engine both inside and 
out of the boat if he likes. The lake is three 
miles long and a mile wide, so there is plenty 
of room for all the boats without crowding. 
The location of the show at the foot of the 
“Pay Streak,” which is A.-Y.-P. E, for “mid- 
way,” means that all visitors coming to the 
Exposition will come directly past the motor 
boat show building. 

The show will run six months and opens 
June 1, 1909. Col. Dosch will answer all 
questions concerning the show if 
dress a letter to him care the A.-Y.- 
tion, Seattle. 


you ad- 
P. Exposi- 


This show means a good deal for motor 
boat interests in general in the northwest 
coast country, for it is known that some 
crack boats are coming and will enter for 
the series of races that are being arranged 
for the Exposition and by 
Sound also. 

Some of these boats have records for fast 
work already and others are dark horses that 
will keep the talent guessing until they get 
out and go. 

Several new racers are building in Se- 
attle right now to get in this game and if I 
am any judge of such matters they can be 
called “humdingers” for sure. What do you 
think of thirty-inch beam, with 160 H. P., 
for instance, in a forty-footer? Looks like a 
second splitter, don’t it? She is one of the 
new racers that are quietly taking shape 
under covered shops here right now and I 
know of several] more that look just as good 


clubs on the 
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Seine boat “Reliance” of Seattle—42 ft over all, 10 ft. 5 in. beam, 3 ft. draft; speed 8% 
miles per hour; carries a crew of five men; equipped with 300 fathoms of seine 24 fathoms 
deep, which weighs two tons. Her power is ai16H, P., two-cylinder Frisco Standard engine, 
which also operates her.seine winch. She is one of the fleet of purse seiners equipped by 
the Sunset Boat and Engine Co. of Seattle, for salmon fishing in Puget Sound, and is typical 
of this class of boat. They are all money-makers and more of them are going into commis- 
sion every year. The type is peculiar to the Puget Sound and Northwest coast country and 
is a product of conditions. These boats cost, ready for sea, all the way from $1,200 to $6,000, 
but they are good investments for the fisherman, 


—and straws show which way the wind 
blows, you know. Billy Scripps of the 
Scripps Motor Company was on the Sound 
about the middle of January and I know of 
one order at least that he wired home—it 
was a 100 H. P. special engine for one of 
the new fast ones and everybody knows the 
Scripps engine has pushed more than one 
winner. The Doman engine will be among 
the fast crowd here this summer too—so 
will the Buffalo and half a dozen others 
that I know of but have promised not to tip 
off—so it looks like somebody would get a 
chance to show how good a machine they 
can make before this summer’s races are 
over. 

The race series as planned for the sea- 
son so far take in every kind and class of 
boat from mud hens that make four miles 
an hour up to the mahogany dandies that 
have no speed limit except the ability of 
their owners to push them over the water. 
It surely looks good from the hilltops any- 
way and, if I get it right, Seattle is in the 
racing game up to the eyebrows for the 1909 
season and will be on the map right along 
afterward as long as races are run. 

” * * 

And look at the work engine class, too, 
booked for endurance cruises of a thousand 
miles or more that are to be run over a 
course that means all kinds of weather and 
water before they finish. It will be a good 
boat that stays in with the winner of one 
of these long-distance races for they will 


run north among the islands where the tides 
run like a mill race and where they can face 
a big blow with a shelter within easy reach 
any time they want it and can get a taste 
of the big rollers that smash in from the 
broad Pacific if they lay the course outside 
of any one of dozens! of islands. In fact, 
they can pick a course that will give any 
kind of water wanted and can go 3,000 miles 
stright away under the shelter of the island 
barrier if they like—it’s up to the commit- 
tee that lays out the route and they can 
make it hard or easy just as they like; but 
I'll guess it won’t be mill-pond sailing all 
the way for the endurance race at that. 
+. + * 

The McNeill perpetual trophy for 18-foot- 
ers is going to boost the sailing game among 
the little fellows if anyone wins it. Look 
at the deed of gift conditions and see if it 
doesn’t look that way. The object of the 
trophy is to promote small yacht designing, 
building and racing between yacht owners of 
Canada and the United States, All races for 
this trophy must be run by teams of three 
boats each for Canada and for the United 
States. Eighteen-footers only are eligible 
and each must belong to a club and be 
sailed by club members only. Each boat 
must carry a cabin of not less than 20 sq. ft. 
with roof not less than 6 in. above deck. 
No boat shall have a greater sail area than 
400 sq. ft. Owens scantling restrictions must 
be followed. All races, ratings, races and 
sailings will be under the rules of the North- 






































west International Yacht Racing Association 
or any other association that may be formed 
in place of it. All protests against any rac- 
ing decision of the trustees must be made by 
the club under whose colors the protesting 
boat sails and not by the individual. 

Six boats must sail—three Canadian and 
three American, to meet the point-counting 
requirements which give five for a win, three 
for a second, two for a third, and one for a 
fourth position on the finish line, Under this 
rule one boat, from Canada say, could win 
three straight races (the series) and yet 
hold only fifteen points while the Americans 
could enter three boats and loaf over the 
course and be credited with eighteen points 
and so win the trophy by doing it two out 
of three times. Thus it will mean three boats 
on each side doing their best in a series of 
three races to lift the cup at all, and that 
looks like a wise provision, for it promotes 
clean, real sport, and besides it makes a 
good race to look at. It also means that the 
clubs each side of the line will have to race- 
out among their own members to pick trophy 
winners for the three they send against the 
other side of the line. The three-team do- 
ing the best in two out of the series of three 
races will hold the trophy for a year and 
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will have to sail hard to hold it the follow- 
ing year, so it means a lot of sailoring to 
stay in and finish each year. 
gatta in Seattle harbor will show the first 
of these races which bid 
be one of the famous world-events in yacht 
ing circles from now on and will 
doubt be keenly watched by all lovers of the 
sailing game. 


The July re- 


series of fair to 


without 


a * ea 

There is no pause in the building work 
among gasoline boat folks all along the coast. 
Every day sees new boats started and they 
all kinds and coaster 
carrying a 200-h.p. or the 
to the little 2-h.p. open boat for mill 
work. 


cover sizes from a 


more down line 


pond 


The work boat nowadays is sure to be a 
gas-engine-driven craft with one-man control 
and carrying 10-h.p. to 40-h.p. and they are 
all 
open for any charter, or 


money makers whether used as tramps, 


used and operated 


by some business having use for boats, They 
tow logs and light shipping, tend booms, 
carry passengers and mail, haul nets, carry 


fish to canneries, dredge oysters, trawl] for 
shrimp, carry ore, fish for halibut and cod 
yes, and even whales—nose up the rivers to 


trade among the ranchers, carry supplies for 
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We present above-the-deck and profile plans of a new gasoline tow boat designed for C 


A. Norton of Anacortes, by L H, Coolidge of Seattle. 
Heavy oak frames will be 
rock. She will carry a 50 H. P. engine and have one-man control, 
ttt ie capstan for handling towlines 
oat work, towing logs, scows, shipping, etc., 


4 ft. 9 in. draught. 


She is 48 ft. over all by 11 ft, beam and 
used and fir planking will make her solid as a 
electric searchlight and 
and anchor. She will be used on general tow- 
about the Sound. 
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miners and do a thousand things that used 
to be done by small steamers or the slow- 
moving schooner. 

Today it is gasoline and more gasoline, 
with engines chugging away in every bay 
hard at work and more new boats building 
every day, and still the engine supply is not 
up to the demand for work boat equipment. 
The pleasure boat trade is going ahead with 
ten-league strides and 1909 will be the 
biggest year ever because of club activity 
from California to the Yukon. 

All this listens big, but one only has to 
use his eyes a bit to see it and his ears are 
never out of sound of the pop of an exhaust 
valve. 

Eastern manufacturers find they can no 


his factory as China and he is so little a 
traveler and has had so little real informa- 
tion from the west coast or, more properly, 
the northwest coast, that he hasn’t paid 
much attention to it till his inquiries come 
so fast he has to sit up and take notice. 
When he does wake up he comes west and 
gets the surprise of his life—also a bit of 
new red blood that gets him going the west- 
erner’s pace and he takes some of the orders 
offered and wires em home. Sometimes he 
hurries back to see the orders carried out. 
More often he stays right here to study con- 
ditions and find out how to satisfy the de- 
mand. From now on the eastern man is go- 
ing to know personally that it is no farther 
from New York to Seattle than it is from 














Fast passenger launch “Daisy,” owned by Capt. E. W. Baughman of Kenewick, Wash. 
Boat was designed and built last spring by Chas. M. Binkley of Seatile. The dimensions are: 
Length, 45 ft.; beam, 6 ft. 6 in.; draught to rab bet 1 ft. 3 in., extreme 2 ft. 6 in. The frames 
are white oak and the planking Port Orford white cedar. The seating cavacity is for 30 
passengers. The power consists of a 4-cylinder 25 H. P. Buffalo gasoline motor, which 
drives the boat at a maintained speed of over 16 miles per hour. Her lines are so clean that 
scarcely any following wave is made. Capt. Baughman, her owner, holds the first pilot's li- 
cense issued on the Pacific coast. Was also master of the first steamer operated on the Co- 
lumbia river. James Williamson holds the first chief engineer’s licenses issued for the Pu- 
get Sound district. Both men were in the boat when this photo was taken on Lake Union at 
Seattle. Both are well known among shipping men and are historic characters identified with 


early transportation there, 


longer ignore the call of the west coast for 
more engines and quicker delivery of orders 
and they are coming coastward in numbers 
to find out for themselves why this demand 
is so insistent. Mostly they are astonished 
when they find an up-to-the-minute country 
out+here, but I notice they all wire orders 
to their factory before they have been here 
two days and the wire orders are all marked 
“rush” at that. Why is this? Mostly be- 
cause the eastern man looks at the map and 
thinks this west coast about as far off from 


Seattle to New York and Seattle thinks no 
more of that journey than she does of a 
street car ride down town, for it is only five 
days and the through trains all carry sleep- 
ers and dining cars, so why not? 

Come on out, Mister Eastern Man, bring 
your engines and things and show us—if 
they are good we'll buy ’em; for we need 
engines but we won’t chase you to get them 
—we’ll build ’em ourselves first, even if we 
are so busy we can’t see over our work. 
But don’t come out here with a lot of cheap 
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junk—we won't have it nor will we do busi- 
ness according to your way bacx Bast be- 
cause we have made our own systems in 
business and you must learn them if you do 
business with us. We like you and want 
your goods—but we reserve the right to say 
how we want ’em and it’s up to you to de- 
liver them our way—not yours. The best 
thing you can do is to come west and find 
out the details yourself. 
+ ” + 

The yacht “Lavita” has been sold by 
Scott Calhoun of Seattle to E. W. McLean 
of Vancouver, B. C., and will hereafter fly 
the flag of the Royal Vancouver Yacht Club. 

Thus another bit of history goes down on 
the “Lavita’s” log, for she is one of the best 
known wind jammers on the Sound. 

Built at Port Townsend in ‘99, 43 feet 
over all, 10 ft. 11 in. beam, 7 ft. 6 in. draft, 
she is a roomy, clean little ship that spreads 
a cloud of canvas and can give most of the 
fast ones a tow line with a tops’! breeze to 
push her. She has cruised from Seattle to 
Sitka and was once the private yacht of a 
semi-pro ball team under Frank Newman 
of Seattle. She has been in the racing game 
always and has brought home the Key City 
Trophy twice, taken cups enough to fill a 
box car and won pennants enough to dress 
her on gala days—a matter of some thirty- 
odd, to get down to numbers. 

She goes on dry dock to have a 10-h.p. 
gasoline engine installed and then goes north 
with a new owner, crew and flag. The 
yachtsmen will give the new owner a little 
banquet at the club house in Seattle when 
he comes for her and corks will be kept 
for souve—but what’s the use? The bully 
little old ship don’t belong over here any 
more and she’s to carry a bally kicker to 
help her through the doldrums like any other 
little old woman whose eyes are getting dim 
and who has to look out for the "rhumatiz,” 
and I reckon the club escort fleet that goes 
along with her as far as Port Townsend will 
feel plenty like a funeral procession when 
they turn for home and lose her over the 
northern horizon. But there—our idols near- 
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ly always get broken anyhow and this is 
the day of the gasoline engine, so we don’t 
need to be sailors any more and—by the by 
—you know Ted Geary is planning a new 
one of the graceful wind jammer type to 
take the water this summer and Ted de- 
signed the little “Spirit” that lifted the In- 
ternational cup, y’ know, so what matter? 
And here’s luck to Ted and the tall sticker 
he’s at work on—may her record be longer 
than “Lavita’s.” 
a * « 

The Elliott Bay Yacht Club will build a 
brand new cup challenger to take the place 
of the “Spirit” which first won and then lost 
(by a very close margin) the Alexander cup 
under the club colors. 

The International regatta is to be held at 
Seattle in 1909 and the club wants to lift 
the cup, sure. They will have to get out a 
good boat to do it, for Tacoma and Vancouver 
are both to build boats, and probably Ever- 
ett will do the same; so the Seattle boys will 
have to spend money, time and gray matter 
to hold the spotlight. 

A long distance power-boat race from 
Seattle to Vancouver and return will be en- 
gineered by the club, probably in the week 
of July 4th, and plenty of entries are already 
assured to make it a big success from a 
spectacular point of view at least, for every 
man thinks his engine and hull the only real 
“humdinger” in the whole bunch capable of 
everlastingly running clear out of sight of 
every other floating thing with an engine in 
it, Some of the eastern builders will be on 
hand, too, with a few surprises for the over- 
confident gentleman who thinks he knows 
all of it. 

There’s going to be a lot doing in club 
circles all along the coast this year, for 
something seems to have put the club bug 
into every boat owner’s mind at about the 
same time and a lot of club plans and talk 
is already beginning to bear fruit. 

If it keeps up, the west coast will be 
headquarters for the whole club and racing 
crowd who have decorated the Atlantic with 
their little toy ships in the past. 
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The Strange Tale of a Drink 


About a year ago I accepted 
an invitation to dinner at the 


house of an eastern friend, and my 


thereby hangs a queer story. 
When we sat at table a 
champagne glass filled with 
dark red wine stood beside my 
plate. In the lamplight it 
sparkled with rich opal lights, 
warm, brilliant and attractive. 
When one looked closely it 
seemed to be alive with min- 
ute bubbles rising to the top. 
Bye and bye we drank to the 
health of the hostess, a hand- 


WY 


VZ 


fe fb . had it; something Charlie, the 
barkeep, made up; it wasn’t 
Nh fr for sale in stock; I would have 
to come when Charlie was in 
and he would make it up for 
me. 

I saw Charlie and got him 
to make up a half dozen quarts 
and after some persuasive talk 
got the formula for making it, 
aS and here it is: 

Merry Widow Cocktail—May 
wine, one half the quantity 
wanted; Burgundy, one quar- 


ter; Rhine ‘wine, one quarter; 
some little lady with cheeks SK Curacao, a whisky glass full to 
the color of the wine we drank K the quart of above mixture; 
and a disposition sweet enough ‘| plain syrup (sugar) to sweeten 
so that my gruff friend lost his \) the mixture to suit your taste. 
bearishness always in the pres- WZ Now add a few pieces of orange 


ence of “the Mrs.” 


and lemon peel, breaking and 
The first taste of that wine aS twisting them into small pieces 
was a sensation, for it was the (don’t cut the peel but break 
daintiest, softest, most insinu- it as ditected). To serve, 
ating thing that I ever met, Wy shake well, serve in a cham- 
face to face, as it were. It was pagne glass with cherry, a slice 
like the faintest suggestion of ”\ of orange or pineapple and a 
perfume, of new-mown hay, iowa off lump of ice. 
violets, spring days or, or— Y So far so good. I went my 
oh, well, nobody can describe “Wald meister way and the six bottles went 
that elusive taste in just plain watit the way of all bottled goods 


English, because there isn’t 
any word for it. 

I broke all known rules right 
there and asked Mrs. Billy if she would be 
kind enough to tell me where she had found 
such exquisite wine. 

“Oh, that?” she laughingly questioned; 
“that is the Merry Widow cocktail—Billy got 
it down town somewhere. Where did you 
get it, Billy?” 

“At Oppenheim’s, like it?” 

“I certainly do! Me for Oppenheim’s 
and the M. W. cocktail to take back to the 
coast for Christmas, Fourth of July, Arbor 
Day and other state occasions!” I answer- 
ed, and then we forgot it in discussing other 
more vital topics—like fishing and the right 
size of rifle bore for bear or groundhogs. 

Next morning I went to Oppenheim’s and 
asked for the M. W. cocktail. Yes, they 


on our home table, to the great 
satisfaction of lucky invited 
guests who came on such state 
occasions as the wine was served for. 
When the end of the last bottle was 
served I went to the liquor store to buy 
the “fixin’s” as above, intending to make 
up more. The first place visited had no 
May wine, though the rest was easy. The 
second place had no May wine—nor did the 
third—fourth—tenth—not a single house in 
town kept May wine and many of them 
didn’t know what it was or had ever heard 
of it! I must have May wine if I had the 
cocktail, At last I saw my German friend 
Louie in the Germania. .“May vine—May 
vine? Jah! jah! Sure I know vat it iss— 
ve make id in Chermany effry year—in May 
und Chune! Sure I know—aber it iss not 
now you can ged it—only in der spring.” 
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“But what is it, Louie—is it wine or 
what?” 

“Sure iss it vine! Maitrank, dots vat ve 
call it in Cherman. It iss a blant vat ve 
make it from, led’s see—vat iss der name? 
Oh jah! Waldmeister, dots it! Waldmeister, 
from dot ve make in der spring May vine— 
jah! It iss a fine trink, yes.” 

“How do you make it, Louie?” 

“Oh, I don’t know youst oxactly—any 
oldt Cherman could dolt you—youst ask him 
how iss it dot Maitrank iss mocken—it iss 
easy to find.” 

So I began to ask every German I knew 
how to make May wine. Bye and bye I ran 
foul of old Adolph and asked him. “Yes, 
sure! You dake dot Waldmeister leafs und 
you dake von pottle off Moselle vine und 
von pottle off Seltzer vasser und togedder 
put dem, und in it you put dose Waldmeister 
leafs und soak ’em two, dree days—aber not 
so long dey get pitter, no—youst so long dey 
get dot Waldmeister taste goot in der Mo- 
selle und Seltzer—jah, das ist richt. Dot 
ist der Maitrank, May vine you call ’um— 
yes.” 

“Yes, I know, Adolph, but where do I 
get this Waldmeister you talk about? What 
is it? Where does it grow?” 

“Ach! Dot iss ein liddle schmall blant 
und he schmell schweet und grow in Cher- 
many in der voots around in der spring—in 
May.” 

“Well where can I get it? I can’t go to 
Germany to get it next May. Don’t it grow 
here?” 

“O—jah; I guess id grow in dis coun- 
try—sure ve make here in der spring May 
vine. Sure it must grow here. Aber I know 
not where iss it.” 

“What's the English name of it?” 

“Ach! Icht weiss nicht! I can’t dell 
you dot aber meby I find oud. Heine! 
Heine! Weiss du das Waldmeister sprecken 
in English, nicht?” 

“Jah—it iss in English ‘Woodruff.’” 

So now I knew the English name, and 
straight to Britton & Brown’s “Illustrated 
Flora of Northern States and Canada.” I 
went and there, in volume 3, I found this: 
“Woodruff—see Asperula Odorata L.” 

So I hunted up “Asperula Odorata” and 
found this: “Asperula Odorata L, English 


names, woodruff, hayplant, mugwet, rock- 
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weed, sweet hairhoof, woodrip, woodrowel, 
stargrass, sweetgrass. German name, Wald- 
meister. Native of Europe but transplanted 
to America and now wild vagrant species 
growing in waste places, shady woods. De- 
scription—Stems erect, smooth, slender and 
six to eight inches high; leaves in whorls of 
8 usually, but sometimes in 6’s or 9's; leaves, 
thin, oblong, lanceolate, acute or obtuse 
mucronate 1-nerved, roughish or fine-toothed 
on the margins. Peduncles, terminal and 
axillary, slender. Cymes, several flowered. 
Flowers 4-leaved, white or pinkish and small. 
Fruit very hispid. Blooms in May—July.” 

“Gee! I wish these scientific folks would 
talk English!” I thought, as I read this 
about Waldmeister, and trotted after the dic- 
tionary to find out what it was all about. 
I found a good drawing of the plant in the 
botany and give it at the beginning of this 
story, because everybody can read pictures. 

Next I searched the medical works and 
found that this plant was used in medicine 
to induce perspiration and that it was 
“sweet-scented, aromatic and rich in cou- 
marin,” and had “a stringent and diaphoretic 
qualities.” This I found to have no effect 
in a medical way on May wine or anyone 
who drank it because of the small percent- 
age of the medical principles in the plant. 
It was clear then that the plant was of use 
more as a fine flavoring, like mint, than for 
anything else, but that it could be had only 
in May or up to July. 

Then it must be dried or something of 
the kind if one was to have May wine, for 
May wine could only be made in the spring 
and would not keep. 

Again I went among my German friends 
and at last Herr Bloch told me how to 
handle the plant. 

He said: “If you vould haff dot May vine 
all der year aroundt you must der extract off 
Waldmeister make diss vay: You dake im- 
bortet sherry vine und imbortet prandy und 
you mix dem togedder halph und halph, see? 
Und in dis you put der Waldmeister, youst 
so much you can put in, und you led it stay 
till der Waldmeister taste is fine und strong 
in der liquor und den you strain der liquor 
off before it pegins to ged pitter—say in 
apoud two days, und den you haff der ex- 
tract off Waldmeister und you can keep dis 
to make May vine off any time you vant it.” 
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“How do you make May wine of this 
then?” 

“You shall togedder mix von quart off 
Cherman Moselle vine und von quart off 
seltzer vasser und a liddle sugar—say aboud 
von halph cup full, und den you put in less 
as von viskey glass off der extract of der 
Waldmeister und dot iss May vine.” 

So at last I had the formula and in- 
gredients for making May wine and with 
that I had the wherewithal for making the 
“Merry Widow” cocktail—the most insinuat- 
ing, elusive-tasting drink ever brewed by 
man if you drink one drink of it at a sitting 
—but don’t drink four drinks at any one 
time for it surely has a power as elusive as 
its taste and it will put you “under the table” 
if you go at it that way. 

One drink of it is the finest thing in the 
land and you can make it yourself from 
the directions I give you here: You can 
get the May wine ready made in Chicago or 


any large eastern city and mix the rest 
yourself. 


It took nearly a year of good hard Sher- 


Firearm Carelessness 


Nearly every newspaper one picks up 
nowadays contains some item concerning an 
accidental shooting. There are no records 
to show how many people are killed each 
_ year by “accidental” shootings but the num- 
ber undoubtedly runs into the thousands. 
Why? Because people seem never to learn 
that a firearm of any kind is simply a tool 
made to kill with and that it performs its 
work with accuracy and dispatch. 

About 90% of these so-called accidental 
shootings are not “accidents” at all but are 
the direct and logical results of idiotic care- 
lessness. 

Given a gun of any kind, whether old or 
new, loaded or empty, is there any reason 
on earth why any person should “playfully” 
or “jokingly” point that gun at any other 
person, say “I’m going to shoot you,” and 
pull the trigger? Why shouldn’t he as well 
take an ax and say “I’m going to chop your 
head off” and then proceed “playfully” or 
“jokingly” to carry out his expressed inten- 
tion? Wouldn’t a man who did that be con- 
sidered a murderer—perhaps unintention- 
ally, because of his overflowing sense of 
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lock Holmes work to find out the facts as I 
give them here, and it all came about be- 
cause Mrs. Billy served that seductive drink 
with dinner there in the far Bast. 

I don’t believe in drinking any liquor 
just to drink it, nor do I believe in eating 
a whole turkey just because it happens to 
be there on Christmas; but I do believe that 
humanity, and more especially sportsman 
humanity, is entitled to a share of the good 
things of the world and I can say without 
hesitation that the Merry Widow cocktail 
belongs at the head of pleasant table drinks 
and a glass of it with dinner hurts no man 
and at the same time leaves a lingering taste 
that is exquisite—all because of this lowly 
little May-blooming herb the Germans call 
“Waldmeister.” : 

Perhaps it grows in your locality. If not 
the florist could procure seeds for you and 
you can raise it in your garden. If you go to 
the florist, ask him to get you the seeds of 
the Sweet Woodruff, for that is the common 
English name. 


humor which would cause him to see a joke 
in the other man’s head rolling on the ground 
afterward, but a murderer for all that. 

What, pray, is the difference in the “joke” 
that results in the death or wounding of 
the second party, whether the instrument 
used be ax or gun? The gun-careless fool 
should be arrested just as quickly as the ax- 
man would be, and he should have the same 
“joke” played on him that he played on the 
other fellow. 

Is there the least excuse in the world for 
any man to fire at “something moving” be- 
fore he knows exactly what the “something” 
is? Should he not only legally be made to 
know exactly what the “something moving” 
is before he shoots but be held legally re- 
sponsible if he does not know and thereby 
kills somebody because he “thought” he was 
a deer or other game? A good hunter will 
not shoot until he knows not only exactly 
what it is he shoots at but also the exact 
spot where he should hit the object; and 
any man who shoots without this knowledge 
is guilty of criminal carelessness for he does 
an entirely foolish and idiotic act and should 















































not be allowed to handle firearms. 

Is there any excuse for a man to grab a 
gun by the muzzle and pull it out of a boat 
or a wagon toward himself with a big chance 
of the hammer catching on something and 
blowing his head off? With these accidents 
I have no sympathy and think every man 
who kills himself that way has done his 
neighbors a favor by killing himself before 
he gets around to shooting someone else, for 
he’s pretty apt to do it if he lives very long. 

Every year some fool climbs through a 
fence with a loaded gun in his hands and 
thereby kills himself or someone with him. 
Every year some fool takes a loaded gun 
into camp to get kicked over so it shoots 
somebody in the camp, and next year the 
same thing happens all over again. 

Before the days of game laws, hunting 
licenses and seasons, these things did not 
happen to any great extent, for every man 
was familiar with firearms and could hit 
what he shot at—also he taught his boys the 
what and why of all firearms and saw that 
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they knew how to use guns as soon as they 
could stand up and aim. 

Today any man and every man with the 
price buys any old gun—mostly high-power 
—and goes merrily out into the open where 
he bangs away at anything he sees and 
doesn’t care a rap where the bullet goes 
before it stops. He climbs through the fence, 
out of a wagon or boat and drags the gun 
after him if he doesn’t blow his head off too 
soon. He sees the bushes wave and blazes 
away with all the speed of a gatling gun 
and kills some fellow man who didn’t see 
him first, If it had been a deer he couldn't 
have hit it to save his life but he gets a 
man every time. 

Such things are simply criminal careless- 
ness and nothing more, and the sooner the 
law recognizes this fact and deals with the 
shooter as he should be dealt with just that 
soon a good many men will stop to make 
sure before they shoot and will learn how to 
handle a gun as they would any tool built 
for a special purpose. 


Trout vs. Salmon Interests 


The commercial salmon fishermen and 
the sportsmen of Washington are making 
faces and calling each other names because 
the salmon fishermen want the trout killed 
off in the salmon spawning streams—which 
means every stream emptying into the Pa- 
cific. 

Naturally the sportsmen won’t stand for 
it because they think a trout is as good as a 
salmon, and a big sight better, any day in 
the week, so they want them protected prop- 
erly that they may afford good sport for 
the years to come. The sportsmen have de- 
cidedly the best argument, for it is backed 
by the idea of the most good for the great- 
est numbers, while the salmon packer has 
nothing back of his scheme but his own 
selfish idea of creating more salmon for him 
to pack—thereby allowing him personally to 
make more money. 

The canner says trout eat the salmon 
spawn. He’s right—they do. But the rem- 
edy, Mr. Canner, is not in killing off one 
splendid resource to boost another, but it 





is that you, who take toll from the free fish 
of the high seas and wax rich and fat there- 
by, go down into your own individual pile 
and extract enough therefrom to build hatch- 
eries a-plenty and in these hatch as many 
million or billion salmon as you like and 
turn these loose in the waters that they may 
return four years hence to enter your nets 
and swell your bank account. That’s the 
solution of the problem. Get busy, spend a 
part of your profits to increase your little 
old hatchery capacity, and keep your hands 
off of the nimble trout fish that eats a few 
salmon fry if it pleases him to do so. 

You can legislate yourself into a big and 
active hornets’ nest in an hour if you try to 
graft your stingy ideas onto the free soul of 
the rod fisherman who loves to fly fish for 
his trout, but (this is a quiet straight tip, 
Mr. Canner) you won’t find a single one of 
the hornets that will make a good pet, In 
fact, there is a saying among Indians and 
sportsman that runs like this: “No man 
ever pets a hornet twice.” 

















We quote an extract from an article writ- 
ten by J. A. McMahon in a magazine before 
us, in regard to the profit for a woman, in 
which he says, “Twenty-five laying pheasant 
hens may easily be cared for by one woman, 
and as sixty eggs is an ordinary season’s 
average per hen, it will be readily noted that 
the returns for the pleasant employment of 
one woman for less than half of the year 
are generous, totaling 1,500 eggs. Under the 
skillful care of an experienced person about 
85% of pheasant eggs placed under the com- 
mon barnyard hen are hatched, and a woman 
who is at all accustomed to raising chickens 
should be able to rear at least 60% of the 





Rearing Pheasants by Assistance of the Barnyard Hen 


























young birds. But to make every possible 
allowance for losses by accident, sickness, 
birds escaping, etc., from the 1,500 eggs 
gathered from the twenty-five pheasants, will 
certainly be raised to maturity fully 500 fine, 
handsome pheasants, and as the Chinese 
ring-neck pheasants are the species most in 
demand—being the hardiest and most pro- 
lific bird—commanding a ready sale at $7.50 
per pair, it will be seen that these 250 pairs 
will bring $1,875; and, as the feed for this 
elegant clutch of lovely birds will not ex- 
ceed $250, a liberal profit of $1,625 is the 
reward of one season’s work for one woman, 
only a portion of whose time is spent in this 
most interesting occupation.” 


Custer’s Last Fight—Information Wanted 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Fourteen years af- 
ter Custer and his little band met the blood- 
thirsty Sioux 


“In that desolate land and lone, 
Where the Big Horn and Yellowstone 
Pour down their mountain path” 


I stood on the battlefield where the gallant 
commander and every one of his men met 
death at the hands of the overwhelming 
hordes of savage Sioux warriors. But the 
location of the battlefield was so entirely 
different from what had been expected that 
I wondered not a little at the time, and 
more since, that such inaccurate and mis- 
leading statements should have been un- 
loaded on the public, for in the Bast at 
that time, and I presume the same is true 
to a greater or less extent today, the im- 
pression prevailed that Custer’s last stand 
occurred 


“By the river’s bank and between 
The rocks of the ravine.” 


In fact, I had read (and this in school his- 
tories, I think) that Custer was ambushed 
in a deep cafion with steep, rocky cliffs on 
either side. 

Now, I am not pretending to write an 
accurate account of that fatal day, for 1 


know nothing whatever of the circumstances 
of the battle, but I do want to state a few 
facts and trust same may impel others to 





give your readers additional facts regarding 
the deplorable but in every way interesting 
event. 

The location of the battlefield, as nearly 
as I can remember after so many years, is 
on a high divide something like a mile east 
of and several hundred feet above the Lit- 
tle Big Horn river. There are no cafions, 
no rocks (scarcely a pebble, in fact), no 
timber nor brush on the battlefield—just a 
long divide over which one might ride or 
drive without difficulty. There is no tim- 
ber or brush nearer than the Little Big 
Horn and nothing more nearly resembling 
a ravine than a few slight depressions lead- 
ing towards the river. 

On the highest part of the divide is evi- 
dently where the greatest slaughter occurred 
for the tombstones are everywhere. There 
were, I think, three or four Custers killed, 
and all are buried just west of the monu- 
ment, which is on the very highest point— 
Custer’s grave being something like a dozen 
feet to the west of it. 

This monument, which I understand the 
government paid $10,000 to have built, had 
the names of all the officers, soldiers, scouts 
and civilians who fell on that day; but this 
monument was a cheap affair and even then 
many of tne names were nearly obliterated, 
due to the elements’ destructive effects. 

Many parties were seen who knew or pre- 
































tended they knew many facts regarding this 


battle, but their stories often conflicted. 
One man would state, with >very appearance 
of sincerity, that R-« could have saved 
Custer and his me | wut, due to a hatred he 
(Reno) had towards Custer, would not. The 
other man would be just as positive that 
such a thing would have been impossible, 
as he had all he could do to hold the Sioux 
in check wuere he was. The above I learned 
from men who claimed to have been with 
Reno at the time. Can anyone give us the 
facts? 

I noted there were two dates on the 
tombstones and monument—June 25th and 
26th. Can anyone explain this? I always 
supposed that the fight was of short dura- 
tion, occupying but a small part of one day. 
One ex-soldier told me that there were not 
enough empty cartridge shells on the battle- 
field to have filled a quart can, which, ac- 
cording to his reasoning, would prove that 
the fight lasted but a short time. 

Some told me that every man was 
scalped and most of them mutilated beyond 
recognition. Others contradicted this. One 
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man who was with Reno claimed to have 
been one of the first on the battlefield and 
that he still had one of Custer’s revolvers, 
which he picked up there the next day. This, 
he claimed, was a .45 Smith & Wesson of 
the Schofield pattern, having Custer’s name 
engraved on its silver-mounted irame. I 
have read that a Colt six-shooter was found 
strapped to Custer’s wrist. This all looks 
doubtful, as it would seem that the Indians 
would have taken everything in the shoot- 
ing line. 

Some claimed that one white man es- 
caped but died shortly afterwards from his 
wounds. Others said that two or three of 
the Crow Indian scouts who left Custer just 
before the fight began, were the last who 
saw him or his men alive. 

Now, my object in writing the above is, 
if possible, to learn from some of your 
many readers facts connected with this last 
fight of Custer’s. Surely these lines will 
fall under the eye of some who can tell us 
something of the battle that has not been 
generally known. INQUIRER. 


In Defense of the “Eastern Brook Trout” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the Denver 
Post of December 3lst was a report which 
Mr. Milward Hewitt was said to have made 
before the Real Estate Exchange upon 
“Game and Fish,” in which he recommends 
the state discontinuing the propagation of 
the “eastern brook trout” and condemns 
them as not being a game fish; that their 
flesh is soft; also that they are small, and 
that all they have to recommend them is 
their “beauty.” 

I do not know whether Mr. Hewitt is 
giving his own experience or not, but he 
surely is not giving the authorities upon 
the eastern brook trout. I would like to 
quote from a few of the authorities in be- 
half of the “eastern brook”: 

David Starr Jordan: “The game fish 
which has been most written about and 
which is, perhaps, the best and most widely- 
known among anglers of the world is un- 
doubtedly “Salvelinus fontinalis.” It is one 
of the most beautiful, active and widely dis- 
tributed of American trout. With the pos- 
sible exception of the rainbow and the steel- 
head trout it is the hardiest member of the 
salmon family and will make a _ braver, 
stronger struggle for existence even in an 
unfavorable environment.” From the same 
authority as to size: “The size of the 
brook trout varies greatly; in small streams 
they may mature at a length of six or eight 





inches and a weight of two or three ounces, 
while in larger waters and with an abundant 
food supply they reach eighteen inches, or 
even more, and a weight of several pounds.” 

In “Salmon and Trout,” written by Dean 
Sage and others, speaking of the eastern 
brook trout, it is stated: “No other fish 
known to anglers possess habits so free 
from grossness as the brook trout of the 
East; his primary need is oxygen, and he 
seeks it where it is found in greatest quan- 
tities—the upper reaches of strongly-aerated 
mountain streams. There you will find him 
in the full fruition of game qualities, and 
when you hold him, seemingly exhausted, 
hard and fast in your hand to take the 
hook from the mouth, he will draw his mus- 
cles tense and strong in a final effort for 
liberty—no other fish to my knowledge 
makes this powerful convulsive struggle af- 
ter capture and apparent exhaustion.” 

In the extensive report of the fish com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, for the years 
1892-’93-’94, he states: “The attention given 
by the Fish Commission to stocking the 
streams of the state with brook trout is 
looked upon by many as a useless expense. 
They argue that this species of fish is val- 
uable rather for sporting purposes tnan for 
general food uses, though admittedly one of 
the most delicious in flavor of the deni- 
zens of the fresh water.” 
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In a paper read by Theodatus Garlick, 
M.D., Feb. 4, 1854, referring to the brook 
trout, he states: “There is no fish of its 
size that affords such excellent sport as the 
brook trout. It is considered a prize wor- 
thy the most accomplished angler, and a 
dainty always welcome to the most fastidi- 
ous epicure.” 

I could go on quoting from other authori- 
ties in defense of the eastern brook, but I 
do not think that it is necessary for me to 
do so, yet there are advantages in the han- 
dling of the brook trout that we cannot have 
with either of the other varieties of the 
trout: 

They spawn in the fall of the year and 
the eggs are cared for during the winter 
when, if it were not for them, the hatcheries 
would all be idle; and then we place out far 
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more of the brook into the streams than we 
do of the rainbow trout. 

One other point in favor of the brook 
trout is that they mature and are spawning 
fish at the age of twenty months; while the 
rainbow and the natives do not spawn un- 
til they are three years of age. 

If the brook were not placed in the 
streams it would mean about a million less 
fish a year than what are placed out at the 
present time. 

Speaking of the cannibalistic nature of 
the rainbow trout—that is the nature of all 
trout. This nature shows itself before the 
fish leave the hatcheries if they are kept 
there long before they are placed in the 
streams. Some will outgrow others, and the 
stronger ones will take the weaker ones. 

Colorado. G. H. THOMSON. 


A Veteran Attacks One of Our “Curiosity” Pictures 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed a cut 
showing a pickerel swallowing a bass, or 
trying to, in the January number of Outdoor 
Life. This looks to me like a joke. The 
abnormal position of the jaws of the 
pickerel would indicate that considerable 
force had been used to crowd the head 
of the bass that far in. I do not be 
lieve it would be possible for a pickerel to 
stretch his mouth that far. “Nutmeg” calls 
it a perch but the picture looks like a small- 
mouth bass to me. Besides, perch do not 
reach such a size as 3% pounds in inland 
lakes. In fact, a 2-pound perch is a “whale,” 
except in rare cases in brackish water, where 
they sometimes reach 3 pounds. 

The dimensions given would indicate that 
the fish were made out of lead or some other 


very heavy material. Who ever heard of a 
bass (or perch) 8%” long, 5 3-16” in circum- 
ference, weighing 3% pounds? A bass or 
perch of that size would probably weigh one- 
half of a pound. Also imagine a pickerel 
1034” long and 444” in circumference weigh- 
ing 2% pounds. This fish would probably 
weigh three-fourths of a pound. I would 
like to ask brother “Nutmeg” what the bass 
was doing all this time, for it is generally 
conceded that a bass will easily whip a pick- 
erel twice his size. In this case the bass 
was nearly twice the size of the pickerel. 
It won’t go, brother “Nutmeg;” you will 
have to try again; you might fool us with 
wooden nutmegs but not with fish. 
Illinois, W. J. JAMISON. 


The Grazing of Sheep on Game Ranges 


Editor Outdoor Life: I think we should 
bring the following facts before the proper 
authorities: Along the northern border of 
the Yellowstone Park is a timber reserve (a 
vast area of timbered mountains), which for 
ages has been the summer range of a large 


number of efk and deer. When snow gets 
deep in winter they would work down into 
the park. 


Now for the sum of 7 cents a head the 
government is allowing tame sheep to graze 
there to the extent of 54,000 for the past 


summer, and there is practically not an 
elk or deer left there. They have all been 
driven back into the park and forced to feed 
off their winter range in the summer and 
starve in the winter. 

There are plenty of other places for tame 
sheep and no other for these deer and elk 
and for the 7 cents a head I should think the 
government could afford to keep the tame 
sheep off and help to protect these few re- 
maining deer and elk. A READER. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 


me laws of any state. 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to 


he game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 


out of the game department's duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert 


such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such informa- 
tion in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant 














Hunting Incidents 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The reading of 
the various hunting stories by different writ- 
ers that so often appear in your magazine 
naturally carries the reader back to the days 
when, with rifle or revolver, many enjoyable 
and never-to-be-forgotten hunts in the pursuit 
of game, both large and small, occurred. 

Of late years, however, little time has 
been at the disposal of the writer for in- 
dulging in this—a particular hobby, by the 
way—most fascinating of all sports, but this 
does not in any way interfere with musing 
over past occurrences or speculating on the 
possibilities of the future. Many there are 
who have shot more game than I have, but 
none who have derived more pleasure in the 
burning of powder when in quest of game 
in the various western states, than myself. 
As a few of these incidents might prove of 
interest, I shall proceed to relate them as 
best I can. 

Some twenty years ago—nearly—!I shot 
my first sage hen in Wyoming. In company 
with some others we were on our way by 
“prairie schooner” from western Kansas to 
Montana. We often had fresh meat, for usu- 
ally game was fairly plentiful, but this was 
not always the case; for I remember that 
at the time of which I write we had been 


without fresh meat for something over a 
week, and one day when I clipped the head 
off the first sage hen (which, by the way, 
wasn’t a hen at all, for it was as large a 
rooster as I ever killed) and then with my 
‘73 model .38-40 Winchester took one of the 
other two out of the air as they, flying clum- 
sily, made for the foothills, there was a gen- 
eral smacking of lips in anticipation of some- 
thing good for supper. We had been told 
that an old sage hen invariably tasted strong 
(due to eating wild sage) and was about as 
unpalatable a morsel as ever human ate; 
but having been told by others to “draw” 
the birds as soon as killed (which would 
positively eliminate anything of this na- 
ture), we acted on this advice and all pro- 
nounced them delicious. We camped rather 
earlier than usual that night on Sage Creek, 
which, if I remember rightly, was fifteen 
miles from Douglas, and here we not only 
found sage hens by the dozens, scores and 
hundreds, but by the thousands. It was 
about the middle of August, or perhaps a 
little later—I do not pretend to be absolutely 
positive as to the exact date—and the fact 
that the birds were surprisingly indifferent 
to our presence or the report of firearms, 
was probably due to the inability of the 








young birds to fly far at a time. At first 
we shot everything in sight, paying little 
attention to where they were hit or how 
badly mutilated; but a little later we 
reached for their heads and for a while the 
cracking of the .38-40 Winchester and Colt’s 
Lightning of same caliber mingled with the 
sharp report of the .38-55 Ballard and duller 
boom of a .45-75 “Centennial” Winchester 
and .50-70 Springfield, made most inspiring 
music. 

Today, after having killed more than my 
share of small game with such excellent lit- 
tle arms as the .22 Winchester repeaters and 
never-equaled .22 Smith & Wesson target 
pistol, I cannot but smile a little at the 
heavy artillery we swung into action when 
turned loose in our first bunch of sage hens. 
But we used the best that we had at the 
time and called it glorious sport. As we were 
told that we were not apt to see sage hens 
again for several days we did not stop the 
slaughter until we had over sixty—every one 
of which was carefully dressed, and those 
not used at the time salted and preserved 
for future use. And there are few game 
birds today that I prefer to a sage hen—be 
it young or old—properly prepared and 
cooked. 

We were told that many parties came out 
from Douglas and shot hundreds of these 
birds (nearly always using shotguns) but we 
failed to see where there could be any great 
sport in bagging them with such arms. To 
clip off one’s head with the rifle, or to oc- 
casionally take one out of the air with the 
same excellent weapon, to us then seemed 
more nearly resembling true sport, and from 
my experience in later years in hunting 
these birds in Montana I have never had 
reason to change my opinion. In different 
parts of Montana [I killed them with both 
six-shooter and rifle and considered them 
not only as furnishing excellent sport but 
food fully equal to the blue and ruffed 
grouse or many another game bird more 
often sought by the hunter. 

Once, when in company with a lady 
friend, I remember of seeing eight sage 
hens some fifty yards off to one side of 
the road, and while she held the horses I 
proceeded to “shell” them with a .32-20 re- 
peater and when the smoke had cleared 
away the eight birds were ready to toss in 
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the buggy. 


A little farther on three were 
killed with as many shots from my .45 sin- 


gle action Colts. A little later a Stevens 
Diamond model pistol was found an excel- 
lent arm for them, but today I should pre- 
fer the Smith & Wesson of same caliber. Of 
course, a sage hen will occasionally fly off 
when hit with a .22 but this will also occur 
when shooting blue and ruffed grouse, but 
if one can place the bullet at the butt of the 
wings the bird succumbs at once. Shot 
with a .22 there is little mutilation, and 
this caliber can be strongly recommended 
for such game, and I doubt if there is, or 
ever will be found, a more generaily useful 
small game arm made than the .22—let it 
be rifle or pistol. 

In the nineties I remember of finding 
sage-hens fairly plentiful in the edge of the 
Bad Lands near the Missouri, and while 
putting in a few weeks there hunting wolves 
and coyotes (which I found were not as nu- 
merous as from the reports then in circu- 
lation I had supposed they would be) and 
though the best of aptelope steak was usu- 
ally on the bill of fare I was but little more 
partial to it than the ever-welcome sage 
hen. Rolled in flour and fried to a healthy 
brown over the buffalo-chip fire and a thick- 
ened gravy made from the fryings to go 
with the “flapjacks,” or baking powder bis- 
cuits (not exactly like “mother used to 
make” but still good enough for an ever- 
hungry hunter) baked in a reflecting oven, 
these, with the other dishes easily prepared 
by the hunter-cook, made a meal good 
enough for a king. 

I remember one little incident that oc- 
curred on this particular trip that might be 
related here. I had put in a hard day’s ride 
through a hilly section of that country with- 
out seeing anything in the way of game ex- 
cept sage hens. I had shot none of these 
that day, as I was more particularly in 
search of antelope; but as night was nearing 
and no prospect of antelope, I shot a couple 
of sage hens with my six-snooter and head- 
ed for camp, which was about five miles 
distant. A short distance from camp two 
antelope were sighted across a deep coulee 
a half mile or so away. Leaving my horse 
with reins trailing I slipped down a small 
coulee—a tributary to the large one—anda 
little later on looking over the bluff near 
































where I had seen the antelope, I was more 
than pleased to find them still there and 
feeding, wholly unconscious of my being 
within 250 yards of them. My made-to-or- 
der 30” barrel .45-90 ’86 model Winchester 
cracked sharply and the one I had selected 
went down but was up instantly and off at 
a speed equaled only by an antelope. At 
my next shot, which quickly followed the 
first, it went to earth apparently dead, while 
the balance of the magazine’s supply of car- 
tridges were ineffectually fired in the di- 
rection of the other, which was making rec- 
ord time in the direction of the Missouri. 
When within thirty yards of my antelope— 
which I had supposed to be dead—it made 
feeble efforts to rise, but a shot from the 
.45 Colt passed through its head and I had 
antelope steak for supper. The antelope 
had been standing with its head from me 
when the first shot was fired and one hind 
leg was broken close up to the body, while 
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the next shot as it ran had passed through 
both hips. The more I thought over the 
matter the more I became convinced that I 
had done nothing to boast about. 

A few days later, when returning home, 
a human skull, in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, was found on a high bluff overlooking 
Coffee Creek. Just how this “party” met 
death will never be known in this world, but 
I have often thought of the innumerable 
host of hardy frontiersmen who have met 
a similar untimely end, whose fate will al- 
ways remain a mystery, and the heartaches 
experienced by the loved ones longingly 
waiting for their return. Many a father and 
heartbroken mother; many a brother and 
sister or grief-stricken wife or sweetheart 
and many a child have waited, waited, wait- 
ed, longingly, but in vain, while the deso- 
late prairie guards well the secret of the 
loved one’s fate. M. E. D. 


Bear Trapping in Archuleta County, Colorado 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have settled 
upon a homestead claim in Archuleta 
county, Colo., near Chromo, which is about 
25 miles south of Pagosa Springs. That part 
of the state is a good place to hunt and fish 
and the accompanying picture is of the 
fourth bear which I have trapped in the last 
couple of years within 1% miles of the house 
shown in the picture. 

This one was caught June 1, 1908. I 
also caught a yearling cub May 25, 1908, 
with its fur in prime condition. It was a 
black bear while the one shown in the pic- 
ture is a brown bear and weighed about 500 
pounds. : 

My method of trapping bear is to choose 
a place where they are known to prow! at 
certain seasons of the year, then take a quar- 
ter of a steer or horse which has just died 
or, as in this instance, the hind quarters of 
a burro is fine bear bait. Choose two trees 
about six inches to a foot in diameter and 
about six feet apart. Then take a pole and 


spike across from one tree to the other about 
seven feet above the ground, suspending the 
bait from the pole and sinking the traps so 
they will be flush with the top of the ground 
and covering with dead leaves. I use two 
traps and place one on each side of the bait, 
so when a bear rears up on its hind feet to 
reach the bait he will nearly always step 
into a trap with one foot and I have caught 
them with one hind foot in each trap. I use 
a Newhouse No. 15 bear trap, which is far 
ahead of the old No. 5 on account of the 
offset to the jaw of trap, which will not let 
a trap sever an animal’s foot entirely. 

I have caught a bob cat in the same 
traps and it holds them nicely. 

We have the bear shown in picture 
mounted as a rug and it is a fine specimen 
on account of its size and the prime condi- 
tion of its fur. E. W. DAVIS. 

Colorado. 

(See page 307 for illustration.) 


An Alaskan Comments on the Alaska Game Laws 


Bditor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
ceived (Nov. 23) the August Outdoor Life 
and am pleased to note the Alaska game 
law, but the exemptions ought to be more 





to the point, for two reasons, which I will 
give: 

1. Natives can go and kill caribou for 
food. The law ought to say that natives 
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shall not kill more than a certain number 
in one season “for food,” for the only reason 
that natives are always hungry, and as long 
as they can kill they will do so. They use 
part of it, and if close to a settlement they 
will trade the carcass or part of it, The 
Japs or Chinese in summer will trade all 
they can get—meat, eggs, or young duck. 

2. By permitting natives to kill game, 
the white man will use them to hunt for 
him, so he can get caribou meat for winter 
—or any other time. 

As to female moose, they are all alike 
after head and hide are off; but you can 
tell the difference quickly if you pack the 
hams 75 to 200 miles. Alaska is a big coun- 
try and the United States would do well to 
protect the game—what is left; but at pres- 
ent they want men, and money also, be- 
cause, without, no one will say anything, 
This is not a country where you can go with 
the expectation of finding accommodations 
—you have to be where the game is or 
where you know the hunters will go. That 
means hardships, and months of privation in 
the middle of winter in a country where you 
cannot even find wood to warm yourself. 
Who would do it? 

I would like to know where I can get 
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printed copies of the Alaska game laws. I 
would like a dozen or so to post at the can- 
neries and villages along my run. I am a 
U. & mail carrier from Cold Bay to Nush- 
agak, a distance of 350 miles, and I make 
the trip once a month, so I see what is go- 
ing on. (I have to take my dog feed and 
arms along, and all I can get is pretty small 
in the way of game—rabbits and ptarmigan 
is all.) 

If at any time I can be of any use to the 
Outdoor Life family or any real sportsman 
who wants the truth, just let me know. 

Cold Bay, Alaska. Cc. L. BOUDRY. 





{“The Alaska Game Law and Regulations 
of the Department of Agriculture, 1908,” is 
the title of Circular No. 66, issued Sept. 
3, 1908. It contains the full text of the new 
law (approved May 11, 1908), together with 
several pages of regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, formulated in accord- 
ance with the new law. Mr. Boudry or oth- 
ers interested may secure copies of Circular 
No. 66 by addressing a request to Chief of 
Bureau of Biological Survey, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C.—Editor.] 


For a Better Colorado Game Law 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read with 
much interest the communication of Mr. J. 
M. Woodard in the January issue, and I 
heartily agree with him in every respect, ex- 
cept the date of opening and closing of the 
deer and grouse season, which I think should 
be October lst to October 10th, for the rea- 
son that generally September is too warm 
to protect any meat after the hunter has 
killed it. I believe the grouse season should 
open and close on the same dates as the 
deer season, This will insure less viola- 
tions, I believe, and make prosecutions eas- 
ier against violators of the law. It also gives 
the grouse a chance to protect themselves, 
being better able to fly and get out of the 
sportsman’s way. A law that does not pro- 
tect our game is a poor law and should be 
discarded for one that will protect. 

Mr. Woodard mentions the fact that 
there are less grouse than usual. Well, if 


you will take notice that there are more 


coyotes, bobcats, lynx, foxes, blue jays, 
hawks and eagles in the mountains than 
usual, you will find the principal reason for 
the great decrease in our grouse, as they 
are enemies and destroyers of the grouse 
and its eggs. 

I am in favor of having a rod license 
(the same as a hunting license) for all who 
fish, say about $1 for residents of the state, 
and $2.50 for non-residents; this would give 
more revenue, so that more fish could be 
planted in our streams and afford more pro- 
tection for what game and fish we have al- 
ready. As it now is, the non-resident who 
comes here to fish has as many privileges 
as the largest taxpayer in the state. 

I have lived in Colorado for twenty-nine 
years, and have hunted and fished every 
year since becoming a resident here. I have 
seen the great herds of deer, elk and ante- 
lope disappear until today there is scarcely 
a place in our state where thére are any 
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large bands of either deer, elk or antelope, 
compared to what there were a few years 
ago. If we could have had any decent pro- 
tection a few years ago, we would today 
have the greatest game section in the world. 
Now, Brother Sportsmen, get together at 
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once and devise some way to prevent our 
game from becoming exterminated as the 
buffalo have been. Suppose we organize a 
sportsmens protective association of Colo- 
rado, and get busy? 


Colorado. W. C. DUNCAN. 


Shameless Slaughter of Deer in Alaska 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am sending you 
a clipping from the Seattle Times of a re- 
cent date which speaks for itself. Cannot 
something be done to stop such slaughter? 
I was born and raised in the state of Wasb- 
ington and have seen the time when I could 
have slaughtered game like these fellows, 
but I never killed more than I wanted for 
immediate use—and I like to hunt as well 
as any one. Cc. E. THING. 

Washington. 





The clipping enclosed by Mr. Thing, 
which, if true, is a record of shameless 
slaughter, is reproduced below: 

Sixty deer, killed by two men near Tena- 
kee, Alaska, were brought into Juneau No- 
vember 17th, on the steamboat Georgia, and 
were photographed by H. W. Laws, a photo- 
grapher of Nome, who was en route to Se- 
attle. Laws says the names of the men who 
killed the deer are Horaden and Keys, but 
he does not know their initials. 

In speaking of the manner in which deer 
are slaughtered in Southeastern Alaska, Mr. 
Laws said today: 

“It is a well known fact to the people 
in and around Juneau that deer are killed 
for the mere sake of slaughter, and the car- 
casses left to rot. At this season of the 


year, the deer come down to the coast to 
eat the sea grass, and are weak and timid 
and can easily be knocked over with a club. 
The Alaskan markets are glutted with them 
and an entire animal can be bought for $1.50 
in Ketchikan. 

“Wolves have driven most of the animals 
from the mainland to the islands, and hunt- 
ers, knowing this fact, visit these islands 
and slaughter them by the hundreds. Men 
too lazy to perform legitimate labor, kill 
these animals because it is easy and they 
can make a living at it. Any man with a 
drop of sporting blood in his veins would 
scorn such methods. 

“I would like to have taken other photo- 
graphs, but my time was limited in Juneau. 
Venison was served at every meal on the 
Bertha on her trip down. In fact one is 
served venison in some form or other at 
every meal in the restaurants and hotels 
in Juneau—usually smoked venison, ham 
and eggs for breakfast, venison stew and 
chops for luncheon, and at dinner stewed 
and roast venison. 

“If the slaughter continues at the pres- 
ent rate, and the game laws permit the 
hunting of deer ten months out of each 
year, as at present, the deer will soon be- 
come extinct, much in the manner of the 
buffalo.” 


A Peculiar Experience 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The deer season 
opened with a beautiful soft six-inch snow 
the very first of the season. It was still 
cloudy with a few big flakes coming down, 
and conditions could not be better. Tracks 
would be fresh and one could slip among 
the bushes as quietly as a panther and the 
least movement of a deer could be instantly 
seen against the white background. I had 
traveled about one mile when a fine buck 
stepped out into an open place 75 yards 


away. I raised my carbine and shot quickly, 
making rather a poor shot as it was plain I 
had hit’ him through the paunch, for he 
humped his back and trotted ahead. In a 
few seconds he came to another opening and 
I fired again, dropping him in his tracks. 
Now the surprise came when I went up to 
the place to find I had killed two bucks in- 
stead of one. Now suppose a game warden 
had stepped forth and said, “I shall have 
to arrest you for killing more deer than the 
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law allows.” Of course I would’try to ex- 
plain how it happened, but not on your life 
with Mr. Warden—couldn’t stuff him that 
way, and before the judge and jury I 
would go with my story. The judge would 
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turn me down too, but it’s possible some 

old hunter might be on the jury that had 

had a similar experience and at least hang 

the jury. SAM STEVENS. 
Colorado. 


Capt. Macnab Relates a Personal Experience 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In response to Mr. 
Altsheler’s request for information tending 
to settle the question of the shedding of 
horns by the prong-horn antelope, I will 
relate one instance of personal experience 
bearing on the subject: 

In the early 90’s I spent some months 
hunting big game in the Big Horn moun- 
tains, and on the plains to the east of that 
range. The antelope in that section of Wy- 
oming were very numerous in those days, 
and I suppose a persecuted remnant of the 
species still survives. Stalking the prong- 
horn was always a favorite pastime of mine, 
and, during the trip I refer to, most of my 
time was devoted to hunting and observing 
the habits of this interesting and unique 
animal. 

One morning, very late in the fall, I 
stalked a bunch of twenty-five or thirty ante- 
lope; opened fire at a distance of perhaps 
30 yards, downing three or four of the best 
bucks. After gralloching the game which 
was scattered over a limited area, according 
to my custom in such cases I started to drag 
the carcasses to a central point, so that my 
one handkerchief tied to a single animal 
would prevent four-footed predatory crea- 


tures from molesting the meat, pending my 
return from the ranch with a wagon. Grasp- 
ing a horn of one of the bucks, a slight pull 
left the hollow horn in my hand; the re- 
maining horn became detached in a sim- 
ilar manner, The antelope head now bore 
two immature horns of a soft grisly nature, 
and forever settled to my satisfaction the 
fact that the antelope does shed its horns. 

Some ten years or more ago, the subject 
of the shedding of horns by the prong-horn 
was threshed out in the pages of “Shooting 
and Fishing.” During that discussion, such 
positive evidence was brought forward as 
to leave absolutely no doubt that the Amer- 
ican antelope annually sheds its horns. 

I made mention above of the practice of 
leaving some article of wearing apparel on 
freshly killed game to prevent molestation 
by coyotes and other animals. A _ corre- 
spondent of one of the late sporting maga- 
zines seems to be dubious concerning the 
efficacy of this scheme to circumvent wolves 
and like vermin. When hunting in the plains 
country, where the wolf family was well rep- 
resented, I have never found the plan to 
fail, A. M. MACNAB, 

Manila, P. I. Capt. Philippine Scouts. 


Game Notes 


Quail are very scarce in Southern Cali- 
fornia this year. They are so smart that 
they will hardly ever flush except at great 
distances, and the cactus is so bad one can’t 
use a dog with any satisfaction. Most of 
the gun clubs have plenty of ducks on hand 
and in the ponds. Mud hens are about as 
thick as ever and provide good sport for 
the tenderfoot from the East, who calls them 
“the black duck.”—W. H. Banes, (Calif). 


It is possible to build a blind for mid- 
stream duck shooting by making it like a 
raft with cockpit in center 16” deep, 2%’ 
wide and 7’ long, which will sink to level 
of raft and nearly to the surface of the 
water. By placing rushes, moss or weeds 
around the float so as to make it look like 
a small island, and anchoring plenty of 


decoys around the float and lying low in the 
cockpit I think one would get plenty of good 
shots at ducks. This blind or float can be 
poled or towed to the desired spot.—A. G. 
Powell (Washington). 


There are now probably 1,000 or more 
elk within three to eight miles of here. That 
is probably the greatest number of elk so 
near the house since 1905. One freak among 
them is a large bull elk that is almost red, 
and I wish to ask if any of Outdoor Life’s 
readers ever saw elk of a red color that 
made it look altogether different in a band. 
Deer were plentiful the past fall but ante- 
lope seem to become scarcer every year. 
There were more mountain sheep, it ap- 
peared, than usual.—B. F. Bondurant (Wy- 
oming.) 















































Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Trainer. 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG, 


C. L. T., Denison, Tex.—I note what is 
said on page 14 and following pages of The 
Amateur Trainer relative to the selection of 
a dog. For more explicit information I 
write to inquire which, in your judgment, 
makes the best field dog for shooting pur- 
poses—the pointer or the setter? Which, as 
a rule, are the best bird finders, staunchest 
and steadiest and the most obedient after 
being thoroughly trained? Which would you 
select for your own private shooting dog? 
Would also be glad to know whether or not 
it will injure a dog’s nose to allow him in 
the house part of the time where the room 
is warm? I live in town, and dogs are oc- 
casionally poisoned in the yard, and I have 
been permitting mine to stay a good part of 
the time in the house, and have been told 
that to do so will injure their nose. 


Answer.—If ‘the writer were to select a 
pup to bring up for his own shooting the 
first thing to be considered would be where 
and on what kind of game is it to be used. 
If in brush, woods or heavy cover, etc., then 
a pointer would be the choice, because a 
slower dog is required and one who hunts 
close to shooter without much restraint; 
on the other hand, if for work in the open 
country, especially on prairie chickens, then 
a setter would have to be taken, because he, 
as a rule, has greater speed, wider range, 
greater endurance and staying qualities, 
stylish action, etc. If retrieving from water 
came into play the setter also would have 
the preference. As to which of the two 
breeds has the best nose and which is the 
better bird finder, nothing can be said with 
a degree of certainty—they are equal, but 
there is a vast difference in individuals. 
The same is true as to retaining inculcated 
training. Keeping a bird dog in the house 
is not good for the reason that he will get 


too close to a hot stove, which injures the 
nose to a great extent. The yard, provided 
with good kennel, is the proper place for a 
dog the year round, night and day. 


C. C. A., Riverside, Calif—I have a 
pointer bitch pup nine months old, large, 
strong and active. Do you suppose it would 
be all right to breed her the first time? 
Have read through your columns that it is 
better to skip once. The point is this: I 
may not be able to get another dog soon 
but would like to get some of her pups in 
case anything might happen to her. If she 
should die or get stolen I would be up 
against it. Thought if she would have pups 
this winter she would be all right for next 
season’s hunting and I would not like to 
wait until season after next. 


Answer.—You could not get pups from 
her this winter as you suppose, because the 
bitch will come in heat for the first time 
at just about one year old, and every six 
months thereafter. Besides, there is noth- 
ing gained by too early breeding, as it usu- 
ally retards growth of matron and robs her 
of ambition for a long time thereafter. 
Moreover, puppies of such early breeding 
hardly ever amount to much as field dogs. 
As a rule they are small, nervous, timid, 
weakly, etc. It is for that reason that the 
progeny of matured brood matrons, such as 
have had actual work on game, are by far 
superior, because of maternal impressions 
made during term of gestation. 

G. L. M., Cass City, Mich.—Recently I 
came into possession of a foxhound, about 
four years old, who looks good, eats well 
and when around the house apparently feels 
all right; when in the woods runs fast and 
strong for two or three miles and then slows 
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down, getting stiff in muscles, particularly 
in hind parts. He gets so bad he has to be 
carried out of the woods and after being 
taken into the house gets stiff all over and 
howls with pain when he is touched. In 
two or three days he will recover from this 
but gets into the same condition next time 
out. Since buying him I have learned that 
he was run very hard last winter and after 
one very hard run was put in an open sleigh 
and carried about ten miles on a very cold 
night. Is there a remedy for such a case? 


Answer.—Many a good dog is ruined by 
too severe exertion and taking a chill soon 
thereafter, such as going into water, expos- 
ure to cold draught while hot, etc. They usu- 
ally get partially paralyzed. In some cases 
this gradually wears off but the dog never 
fully regains former stamina and endurance. 
There is no special cure. Time and good 
care, together with tonics, is about all that 
can be done. Food should be nourishing, such 
as lean raw beef in liberal quantity, to- 
gether with table scraps and fresh, whole 
milk. Care should be taken that dog does 
not get wet and chilled. Allowing to repose 
near hot stove or radiator is detrimental as 
it destroys scenting powers and has a ten- 
dency to make weakly. 


A. M. H., Elgin, [ll.—I have a fine pointer 
dog, about two years old, who does well on 
game with the exception that when a single 
bird gets up close to him he gives chase, 
also makes a rush for the dead bird and 
chews it up somewhat. I got lots of good 
work out of him and but for these faults he 
would suit me first rate. He has had no 
particular training but minds well and is an 
all-day stayer. How can I make him steady 
to point and shot? 


Answer.—These are the most common 
faults, and have been dealt with in this de- 
partment time and again. As the circle of 
readers of this magazine constantly widens 
and the new readers missed former instruc- 
tions it becomes necessary from time to 
time to repeat the information formely giv- 
en. The modus operandi of steadying a dog 
to point and wing is a quite simple matter 
and can be accomplished in one ofternoon 
while at work on game afield. Procure a 
copy of The Amateur Trainer, turn to pages 


75 and 97, follow explicit instructions and 
the trouble will be over on short order. 





S. C., Harrington, Wash.—I have an Irish 
setter puppy, four months old, whose eyes 
matterate considerably; appetite varies from 
ravenous to total refusal of food; coat looks 
bad, and in general pup is not very thrifty. 
What may be the cause? Also, what is a 
good preventive for distemper? A number 
of dogs around here have died of distemper 
lately and I should like to prevent mine get- 
ting it. 


Answer.—Doubtless the puppy has 
worms. All puppies of that age are infested 
with the parasites and unless relieved soon 
waste away and die. The best preventive 
of distemper is good care-keeping, comfort- 
ably housed (in kennel), preventing getting 
wet and chilled, away from hot stove, nour- 
ishing food and keeping from getting in con- 
tact with diseased dogs. Medicine will not 
prevent it, but should be resorted to soon 
as the malady becomes apparent, instead of 
waiting and trusting to luck. Dogs coming 
out of distemper finaided usually suffer 
from the after-effects, such as chorea, which 
is practically incurable. 


T. S. P., Cameron, Mo.—Can you tell me 
the difference between an English bull ter- 
rier and a pit bull terrier? I think 
it is a question that will interest a num- 
ber of amateurs like myself. I am an en- 
thusiastic reader of Outdoor Life and enjoy 
the good stuff therein greatly. 


Answer.—Practically speaking there is 
no difference—both the same breed—but 
fanciers make a distinction by prefixing 
“pit,” which is more forcibly to indicate the 
fighting propensity of their particular stock. 
Many owners of the breed keep them solely 
for pitting against other dogs in combat, 
while others use them only as companions 
and in both ways the bull terrier fills his 
mission. He is the strongest, heaviest and 
perhaps the gamest of all the terriers; quick 
to take offense from other dogs, and a ten- 
acious fighter. On the other hand he is 
prized as an amiable companion, being a 
symmetrical animal, an embodiment of agil- 
ity, grace, elegance and determination—a 
fashionable dog. 
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Possible Improvements in Sporting Cartridges 


The modern rifle and its ammunition has 
been developed to a state which fifteen 
years ago would have seemed impossible. 
The sporting rifle has played a large part 
in the development, probably because the 
rifle-shooting fraternity was always calling 
for something a little more accurate and a 
little more powerful than that furnished by 
the manufacturer. The large number of car- 
tridges listed by the various cartridge com- 
panies bear mute testimony to the diversi- 
fied demands of the hunter, and it is worthy 
of note that the number of target and sport- 
ing cartridges are greatly in excess of the 
number of military cartridges, although cer- 
tain military cartridges obtained great favor 
as hunting cartridges. 

With the advent of smokeless powders, 
rapid improvements were made and by con- 
trolling the composition and regulating the 
shape and size of the grain, it was found 
possible to develop a high velocity of the 
bullet without excessive breech pressures. 
The jacketed bullet made necessary by the 
higher pressures desired and as a protec- 
tion from the heat of combustion of the pow- 
der, was a natural outcome. The soft-point 
bullet with its high velocity at once became 
popular, and cartridges such as the .30-30 
Winchester, and .303 Savage are in demand, 
as these cartridges are superior to any of 
the old black-powder cartridges in velocity 
and have a shocking effect equal to most 
of the large-bore black-powder cartridges. 
The comparatively light recoil, light weight 
of rifle and ammunition and the high velo- 
city, eliminating the necessity of closely es- 
timating the distance and consequent chang- 
ing the elevation, less allowance for wind 
in making a long shot and less lead required 
on running game, are conditions which have 
resulted in a demand for these and similar 


cartridges which has been equaled only by 
the demand for the old .44-40. 

There is a serious defect in the small- 
bore high-velocity cartridges of today, which 
has resulted in the wounding of a large num- 
ber of deer and other large game, which es- 
caped the hunter and finally died. It is a 
well-known fact that the velocity of a bullet 
decreases in a certain ratio to the length of 
the flight, and a bullet having an initial ve- 
locity of 1,800 or 1,900 feet per second may 
have a velocity of only 1,400 feet per second 
at 300 yards. The upsetting or mushroom- 
ing of a soft-point bullet depends entirely 
on the velocity at the time of impact, and a 
bullet which will mushroom perfectly at 50 
feet and have an effect equal to a .45 cali- 
ber bullet of the old type, may cut a clean 
hole at 300 yards and not show the slight- 
est sign of mushrooming. 

The state of the art in military circles is, 
at this time, far ahead of that in the sport- 
ing field. The development of pyrocellulose 
powder, which for military purpeses has 
superseded the nitroglycerine powders, is 
the result of the most careful study and ex- 
periments. This powder develops a high 
velocity of the bullet and by reducing the 
temperature of combustion, increases the 
life of the barrel many times over its life 
when using nitroglycerine powders, with a 
lower breech pressure and a consequent 
lower velocity of the bullet. Coincident with 
the advent of the pyrocellulose powder the 
Spitzer type of bullet was adopted, which, 
while giving most gratifying results from a 
military point of view, is not a bullet which 
will give satisfactory results in killing big 
game. The development of the 1906 Spring- 
field ammunition for the new government 
magazine rifle has opened a field which is 
most interesting, and it is to be hoped that 
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before long a cartridge similar to the .30 
caliber 1906 Springfield, but adapted to the 
requirements of the big game hunter, will 
be placed on the market. It is not neces- 
sary to work up any new inventions or de- 
velop any new material to meet the require- 
ments, as everything is at hand and wait- 
ing. 

The majority of high-power sporting car- 
tridges have an initial velocity of ebout 2,000 
feet per second, and this velocity is fixed 
by the fact that the erosion of the barrel is 
rapidly increased when the charge of nitro- 
glycerine powder is increased to a_ point 
where the initial velocity would be material- 
ly in excess of 2,000 feet per second. The 
breech pressure could be reduced if neces- 
sary by using a lighter bullet: but velocities 
about 2,500 or 2,600 feet per second are not 
obtained with this powder owing to the 
rapid deterioration of the barrel. It is im- 
probable that the pyrocellulose powder, now 
used in the 1906 Springfield cartridge, can- 
not be used in cartridges having a bullet of 
approximately the same diameter, and a 
powder of similar composition with proper 
size and shape of grain, can be produced for 
use in the large-caliber cartridges, thus mak- 
ing available for sporting purposes a car- 
tridge having an initial velocity of not less 
than 2,500 feet per second. 

To properly utilize the energy developed 
by a suitable charge of such a powder, it 
will be necessary to make a radical change 
in the design of the bullet. The soft-point 
bullets at present used will flatten out and 
strip the jacket if shot at short range with 
an initial velocity of 2,500 feet per second. 
Moreover, it is well known that bullets fol- 
low a spiral path in their flight and in an 
unsteady bullet the spiral may be so large 
that the height of the bullet may seem less 
at short range then at a longer range. This 
is particularly true in bullets having the 
center of gravity very far back of the cen- 
ter of form, and may readily be demon- 
strated by experimenting with the primitive 
bow and arrow. The first arrows used were 
probably straight pieces of reed or cane or 
a straight shoot of sapling of suitable size, 
with the point hardened by scorching in the 
fire. It is impossible to get either a long 
or accurate flight with such an arrow, and 
the primitive man then fixed a stone head 
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to his arrow. This resulted in greater power, 
and a longer accurate flight. The next step 
in the development of the arrow was the 
addition of feathers at the butt to give a ro- 
tary motion, and a long accurate flight was 
obtained. Consider now the four types of 
arrows: First, a straight shaft, without 
head or feathers; second, a shaft with a 
head and no feathers; third, a shaft with 
feathers and no head; and, fourth, a shaft 
fitted with a head and feathers. If these 
different arrows be shot at a target it will 
be found that the first type is worthless, 
the second a little better, the third fair and 
the fourth is entirely satisfactory. The first 
type of arrow is similar to an elongated pro- 
jectile fired from a smooth bore rifle, the 
second has no counterpart of firearms, the 
third is similar to our modern rifle projec- 
tiles of which the “Spitzer” type is the 
highest exponent. The fourth is similar to 
the bullet herein proposed for a hunting car- 
tridge to be used in the new government 
magazine rifle, or any other rifle chambered 
for the same cartridge. This bullet if made 
as shown in the cut will have the center 
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of gravity about .62” from the base and will 
weigh about 180 grains. It consists, as in 
all soft-point bullets, of a jacket composed of 
copper and nickel in proper proportions, and 
a lead core, but has in addition an aluminum 
filler in the base. This distribution of the 
weight should result in an extremely steady 
bullet. While considering the proper dis- 
tribution of weight, it is worthy of note 
that experiments have been made with two 
types of bullets having the same external 
form, but fundamentally different, one type 
having the center of gravity as near the 
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base as possible, the other having the cen- 
ter of gravity as far from the base as possi- 
ble, and it is said that the results obtained 
from both types are identical. This is not 
to be expected, and with bullets of both 
types equally well made, of the same weight, 
length and diameter, and the pitch of the 
rifling correct for each type, that bullet hav- 
ing the center of gravity the greatest dis- 
tance from the base should have the long- 
est steady flight, and the least drift. If good 
results can be obtained from bullets having 
the center of gravity well back of the cen- 
ter of form, such results are not due to the 
particular design of bullet, but are obtained 
in spite of the design. 


The proposed bullet differs in certain 
other respects from the present practice; 
the jacket is made tapering, being thin near 
the point and quite thick near the base; the 
portion of lead exposed by the jacket is in- 
creased and the groove shown is not a 
crimping groove, but used to hold the lead 
core in place in case the jacket is well torn 
by impact on a bone or other hard sub- 
stance. The bullet when seated in the 1906 
cartridge will extend about .36” inside the 
shell or the full length of the neck. A series 
of careful experiments with bullets made as 
illustrated, and bullets the same, so far as 
weight and thickness of jacket is concerned 
but without the aluminum core, would dem- 
onstrate which bullet would give the great- 
est accuracy, A change in this respect would 
have but little effect on the ballistics of the 
cartridge. 


A bullet as above described, loaded in 
the 1906 Springfield shell with a charge of 
pyrocellulose powder, or powder of similar 
composition, that will impart a velocity of 
about 2,600 feet per second to the bullet, will 
have many points of superiority over any 
existing small bore hunting cartridge. The 
velocity at 500 yards would be sufficient to 
upset or mushroom the point and tear the 
jacket a short distance. At 100 yards, if the 
jacket is of the proper thickness, it should 
be torn almost to the groove, and the effect 
on game at any reasonable hunting range 
would be almost equal to an explosive bul- 
let. There would be no necessity for mak- 
ing any allowance for distance up to 300 
yards: there would be less necessity for a 
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careful estimate of the speed of running 
game and less lead. 

*This table of comparative data will be 
found approximately correct. There may be 
some slight errors in the calculations, as I 
have not had time to make a careful check. 


The table is, however, sufficiently correct for 
comparative purposes. 


The following table* shows the essential 
data for three popular high-velocity car- 
tridges, in comparison with the proposed 
cartridge: 


——Cartridge———_, 
Proposed 
-30-30 .35-W. .405-W. .30 


170 300 


Weight of Bullet— 
i 


50 feet 1960 5 2150 

150 yds. 1709 878 1856 

300 yds. 1482 5 1597 

At 500 yds. 1227 5 1305 
Foot-lbs. Energy— 

At 50 feet 1450 567 3077 

150 yds. 1100 B 2300 

830 : 1700 

1140 


Time of Flight— 
Seconds— 
150 yds. 
300 yds. 
600 yds. 


A study of the above table shows that 
the proposed cartridge has greater energy, 
at all ranges considered, than the .35 Win- 
chester, and in this respect is not much in- 
ferior to the .405 Winchester. Mushroom- 
ing of the bullet is not effected when the ve- 
locity is about 1,400 feet per second or 
lower, hence the bullet from the .30-30 will 
not mushroom effectively at ranges over 300 
yards, the .35 Winchester and the .405 Win- 
chester, at over 400 yards, while the bullet 
ef the proposed cartridge should mushroom 
at a range in excess of 500 yards. It should 
mushroom as effectively at 300 yards as the 
30-30 at 50 feet, or the .35 Winchester and 
.405 Winchester at 100 yards. The efficiency 
of a hunting cartridge, as represented by its 
killing power, depends not only on the en 
ergy developed at the various ranges, but 
also on the size of the hole which the bul- 
let will make. Not all men have the ability 
to cut the cervical vertebra, or smash the 
shoulder of a running deer, or there would 
be no necessity for a cartridge larger than 
a .25-35, and in order that the average man 
may get his game, it is imperative that he 
select a cartridge, such that when he is so 
unfortunate as to make a paunch shot, the 
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hole torn by the bullet will be so large that 
it will not be stopped up by a blood clot. 
Several things stand in the way of the 
production of this or a similar cartridge: 
First: Those cartridge makers who are 
also interested in the production and sale 
of rifles, might not care to produce a car- 
tridge which would minimize the erosion 
of the barrel as this would reduce the sale 
of rifles. While there would be fewer rifles 
sold to replace worn-out rifles, there should 
be a large sale of a rifle chambered for this 
cartridge, as they would, no doubt, be bought 
by sportsmen who are always after some- 
thing a little better than they now have. 
Second: It is claimed by the cartridge 
companies that the pyrocellulose powder is 
unstable and, on that account, not desirable. 
Whether or not this is a fact may be judged 
by the fact that the United States govern- 
ment insists on all cartridges used in the 
new Springfield rifle being loaded with pyro- 
cellulose powder. Experiments are now be- 
ing made with a powder similar in composi- 
tion but which will be much superior to the 
pyrocellulose powder of today. One car- 
tridge company is manufacturing 1906 
Springfield cartridges which for reliability 
and satisfactory results excel any ammuni- 
tion previously produced. 
Third: It is claimed that the sale of 
pyrocellulose powder is restricted and no 


Rifle Talk from 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I was pleased to 
see Mr. McQuaig’s article in the December 
issue, not because I have any doubt as to 
the correctness of Dr. Hudson’s figures but 
because I hope it will lead to some one 
who is able to do so giving us some informa- 
tion as to the difference in pressures ex- 
erted by Cordite cartridges and cartridges 
giving same velocities but loaded with W. 
A. or pyrocellulose. 

For some time I have been of the opinion 
that high velocities can be obtained by using 
Cordite with less chamber pressure than if 
the same results were obtained with W. A.; 
and pyrocellulose, I understand, 
higher pressures than W. A. 

The new Springfield originally used 
about 45 ers. W. A. and developed about 
2,300 foot seconds velocity with 220-gr. 


gives 
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cartridge company can obtain that powder 
except for loading ammunition for the 1903 
Springfield rifle. If this is true a situation 
now exists for which we have no precedent 
in this country, and if pyrocellulose powder 
cannot be obtained in this country, it may 
be possible to obtain the powder loaded in 
cartridges used in the Canadian rifle made 
by the Ross Rifle Company of Quebec. This 
cartridge is loaded with a bullet about 160 
grains in weight, .28 caliber, and develops 
3,100 feet per second velocity. It is claimed 
that there is no trouble from erosion, and 
if this is the case, the powder used is evi- 
dently superior to our pyrocellulose powder. 

While the above objections may be valid 
at this time, there is no reason why the 
sportsmen and big game hunters should not, 
in the near future, be able to secure car- 
tridges which, in ballistic properties, are 
the equal of the military cartridge. With 
the amount of data and information now at 
hand, the production of a suitable .30 car- 
tridge should be a comparatively easy prob- 
lem. 

The large-bore cartridges belong to an- 
other class and constitute a separate prob- 
lem, which must wait until after a suitable 
small-bore cartridge has been produced. 
Then the time will not be long before the 
ballistic properties of the large-bore car- 
tridges will be greatly improved. 

Pennsylvania, JOHN NORRIS. 


Mr. Stevenson 


bullet. The pressure was I believe about 
44,000 pounds, and the English, in referring 
to the new gun, described it as one “with 
an extremely high breech pressure.” 

With the 1906 ammunition a charge of 
50 or 52 grs. W. A. or its equivalent in pyro- 
cellulose, gives the new 150-gr. bullet a ve- 
locity of about 2,700 foot seconds and the 
pressure is about 50,000 pounds, which is as 
high as is considered safe. 

The .404 Jeffrey Mauser uses a 400-gr. 
bullet and has a velocity of 2,200 feet per 
second. With M. D. Cordite the velocity is 


from 15 to 20% higher, which would bring 
it up close to that of our new Springfield 
with 1906 ammunition and would give an en- 
ergy of almost twice that of the 1903 am- 
munition. ; 

At Bisley last summer I understand Wal- 
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ter Winans used a double-barrel .303 which 
gave a velocity of 3,000 feet when shooting 
at the running deer target in the double-shot 
match. 

Our new Springfield measures about 
15-16" across the breech or about 3-16” 
more than does the .30-40 Winchester model 
965, and if Cordite gave pressures in propor- 
tion to velocities obtained with W. A., a 
double rifle strong enough to develop and 
stand such velocities would be rather heavy 
for quick work though, of course, Mr. Win- 
ans’ bullets may have been lighter than 
150 grs. 

If the priming charge of 7 grs. black 
powder used in testing the Linkletter load 
did not accomplish what Mr. Linkletter 
claimed for it—that is, starting the balance 
of the charge forward before the smokeless 
powder was ignited—I see nothing remark- 
able about the 63,000 pounds pressure, for 
there was very little air space left and re- 
ducing air space increases pressures far 
more than a slight or moderate increase in 
powder charge. In trying to prevent fusion 
of a lead bullet, one well-known military 
shooter used a charge of powder that would 
only give about 1,400 foot seconds velocity 
to a bullet weighing about 200 grs. The 
remainder of the shell he filled with “Cream 
of Wheat.” The pressure was greater than 
the regular Krag service charge. 

The Marlin firearms people, in caution- 
ing persons against increasing charges of 
smokeless powder, mention an instance 
where a man used a charge of 29 grs, that 
gave a pressure of 29,000 pounds. On that 
basis he decided 35 grs. would give 35,000 
pounds pressure, which he considered safe 
in his rifle. Instead it gave 50,000 pounds 
and some charges 8,000 pounds more than 
others. As the Winchester high-power bar- 
rels are tested for a pressure of 30% more 
than the regular charge it is easy to see how 
soon one may pass the safety limit. 

It is unfortunate that the misunderstand- 
ing occurred over Mr. Linkletter’s revolver 
charge for that has evidently caused some 
hard feelings. But it seems to me from Mr. 
Linkletter’s answer to Mr. Haines’ query 
that Dr. Hudson was not the only one who 
was mistaken and that Mr. Linkletter un- 
consciously recommended 35 or 40% more 
powder than he used himself. 
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A friend once asked me what I thought 
of that load of 7 grs. black and 12 grs. Bulls- 
eye in a .44-40 shell, I told him I could not 
see how the load would go in the shell with- 
out considerable pressure as the combined 
load equaled 37 grs. bulk and a .44-40 shell 
only had space for 40 grs. of black powder 
when compressed and there were two wads 
to go on top of the Bullseye load. 

I have often wondered if there was any 
difference in the amount of W. A. used in 
the rifles of the doctor and Mr. Linkletter. 

I notice that all Mr. Linkletter’s friends 
and neighbors stand by him, which is a good 
sign, though there might be a slight error 
that none of them are aware of. 

An acquaintance of mine tried a priming 
charge of black powder and black powder 
primers in connection with DuPont No. 2 
in a .44-40 Colt New Service and claimed to 
have obtained far more power than with the 
straight smokeless load. This would sup- 
port Linkletter’s claim of more power from 
the “combined gases of the two powders” 
though it is probably on account of better 
combustion of the smokeless as the black 
powder primers and priming charge would 
be stronger than merely a nitro primer. 

There is one of Mr, Linkletter’s claims 
that I consider far more remarkable than 
any of his loads and that was the state- 
ment by him four or five years ago that 
with his special loading he put 6 consecu- 
tive shots in one hole at 200 yards while 
the factory charges “spattered all over 2% 
inches of space.” Two and one-half inch 
groups are pretty good at this distance; bet- 
ter than many muzzle-loading target rifles 
costing $50 or more would do, to say noth- 
ing of factory cartridges. But for a hunt- 
ing Trifle to put six shots in one hole is cer- 
tainly excellent work; better than the best 
target rifles have ever done. 

However, the most remarkable part of it 
all is that these results were obtained with 
the gun fastened in a vise and every maker 
or dealer in rifles claims that screwing a 
rifle in a vise will cause it to shoot wildly. 
Without exception they all say, “Never at- 
tempt to test a rifle by screwing it in a vise 
as no reliable results can be obtained and 
erratic shooting will result.” 

Outdoor Life and its readers are certain- 
ly to be congratulated on the recent series 
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of articles by Lieut. Whelen. I notice some 
have criticized him but notice that they 
did not offer any proof that certain of our 
American sporting rifles are bored to cor- 
rect size. As the .30-40 was especially men- 
tioned by Lieut. Whelen and one of his 
critics, I would say that I have a .30-40 '95 
model Winchester that has been fired less 
than 250 times with full charge and metal 
patched bullets and the bore measures 
311%. If “Bill” thinks this is the right 
way to bore a rifle for the .307 Winchester 
bullet I would be pleased to hear from him. 
The gun does far better work with the 
Peters cartridges than one would suppose 
and with a tight fitting bullet is very accu- 
rate; but the only metal-patched bullets that 
will come near filling the bore are the .303 
British or the 115-gr. .32-20 W. C. F. 

The instance cited by Lieut. Whelen in 
the December issue of a man who came to 
grief from over-loading his gun might be 
of interest to many who want more power 
than the powder makers recommend. I have 
known of three or four .30-30 rifles blowing 
up after having been used several months— 
when using factory ammunition, too. One 
man who lived near me in Alaska had his 
.30-30 so badly wrecked that it broke in two 
at the breech and the barrel fell to the 
ground beyond his left hand. At least two 
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new Springfields have blown up since issu- 
ing to the national guard and not from ob- 
structions in the barrel, either, as one man 
had just cleaned his and showed a friend 
how bright it was. The next shot wrecked 
it. 

“Booster,” who would like to see the 
.88-55 high-power loaded for 2,000 feet ve- 
locity might be interested in the case I 
quoted from the Marlin catalogue. The 
.38-55 shell has a powder space that holds 
46 or 48 grs. black powder compressed (not 
55 as many think) and enough Lightning or 
W. A. to give the 255-gr. bullet 2,000 foot 
seconds velocity would probably give a pres- 
sure if used in such a small place that it 
would wreck ordinary weight rifles as fast 
as they could be loaded and fired. 

The U. M. C. people when putting out 
the present .38-55 high-power cartridge un- 
doubtedly stopped when they thought they 
should not increase the pressure any more 
and it would take quite an increase of pow- 
der to raise it from 1,700 to 2,000. 

I experimented with a heavy muzzle- 
loader over twenty years ago until I blew 
the nipple open and filled my face with pow- 
der and after my ears stopped ringing de- 
cided I would not over-load any more with 
black powder, much less with smokeless. 

California. E. L. STEVENSON. 


Super-Caliber Bullets 


Actual practice shows that in high-power 
rifles the bullet must be larger in diameter 
than the bore of the rifle. In the old low- 
power soft-lead guns the bullet was supposed 
to give a gas-tight fit because of the upset 
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Both biack and nitro charge before 
firing. Bullet fits bore. 
of the bullet; that is, pressure on the rear 
of the soft bullet by the powder-gas ex- 
panded the bullet, made it larger, “mushed 
it out,” so to speak. 

With a hard bullet, as in the modern 
small caliber high power rifles, the bullet 
is too rigid to spread, hence must be of 
larger caliber than the bore of the rifle. 

Such is the usual explanation of the need 


of super-caliber bullets in high power rifles; 
but it has occurred to me that this lack of 
spread in the bullet is only part of the rea- 
son. Let us see: 

The old black powder charge gave a com- 
paratively low chamber pressure and a com- 
paratively low burning temperature. In oth- 
er words, black powder giyes low pressure 
and little heat; modern nitro or other pow- 
ders give high pressure and great heat. 

We all know that any material will stand 
more or less in its original shape under all 
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Black powder (low pressure, low 
commpevatare) load during instant of 
discharge. Bullet still fits bore. 
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pressures up to a certain point, then it 
bends, flows, springs or otherwise changes 































its shape. When the pressure is removed it 
may return to its original shape, like a 
spring, or may retain a new shape, like a 
piece of dough or putty. In regard to met- 
als, especially, heat is a great factor in 
causing this either temporary or permanent 
change of shape. 

Now we have a steel tube of a caliber, 
for instance, of one-third of an inch, rough- 
ly, .33 caliber. Under the low black pow- 
der pressure this would remain .33 caliber 
during the time of discharge. But add the 
great heat and the high pressure of a mod- 
ern smokeless powder charge and will not 
the bore enlarge, be stretched or spring to a 
larger caliber, say to .335 or even .34 cali- 
ber? When the bullet is out of the barrel 
and the pressure removed, the steel] of the 
barrel would come back instantly to its or- 
iginal .33 caliber. But all this time the bul- 
let has remained only .33 caliber, hence gas- 
cutting and other evils. Now, with a su- 
per-caliber bullet the diameter of the bullet 
would cause a tight fit in the temporarily 
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(Exaggerated.) Same calibre gun 
as above and hard bullet that will 
not expand or “upset” to fit tempo- 
rarily enlarged bore. hence loose fit 
of the bullet’ Bore expanded b 
great heat and pressure of hig 
power powder. 
































heat-and-pressure-enlarged bore of the rifle. 

Of course, the enlargement of the bore 
during discharge would be only where the 
heat and pressure was applied; that is, be- 
hind the bullet, so at first glance we mignt 
think the bullet should still fit the smaller 
caliber around and ahead of the bullet. But 
the enlargement will not stop just at the 
base of the bullet, but taper off, so to speak, 
toward the forward end of the bullet, or 
even beyond it, thus making the bullet fit 
loosely the bore of the rifle. The uiagram 
will perhaps explain what I mean better 
than these words. 
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Whether or not this is so I do not know, 
nor do I know of any way to test the matter, 
as to measure the bore of the rifle behind 
the bullet during the instant of firing seems 
to be beyond our skill. However, this may 
be a partial explanation of the need for su- 
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(Exaggerated.) Super-calibre bul- 
let large enough to fit tight in tem- 
en heat and pressure enlarged 
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per-caliber bullets which actual practice 
shows to be necessary. 

In other words, does not the barrel in a 
high power rifle enlarge for the instant to 
the size of the super-caliber bullet rather 
than the bullet condense to fit the bore? 

Measurements of both bullet and bore 
either before or after discharge cannot be 
conclusive, as then the two highly important 
factors of tremendous pressure and almost 
melting heat are not present. 

I am inclined to think that we can some- 
what demonstrate the action of super-cali- 
ber bullets in the barrel during discharge 
by taking a rubber tube, say of %-inch (.50’’) 
internal diameter (or bore), inserting a mar- 
ble slightly larger, say six-tenths of an inch 
in diameter (.60’) for our super-caliber bul- 
let, then attach the rubber tube to the wa- 
ter faucet and slowly turn on the water un- 
der pressure. The water will force the .60” 
marble through the .50” tube and the diam- 
eter of the tube behind the marble will be 
larger than the diameter ahead of the mar- 
ble. When the marble is out of the tube it 
(the tube) will return to its original size, 
(.50"), because the pressure is then re 
moved. 

The comparison, of course, is not exact, 
but I am inclined to believe this is about 
what happens when a super-caliber bullet 
goes through the barrel of a modern high 
power rifle. CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


The Mauser Pistol and Carbine 


Editor Outdoor Life:—So far I have 
heard little or nothing of the new automatic 
Mauser pistol and carbine, which is an in- 
vention of Paul Mauser, and is manufac- 
tured by a well-known firm in Germany. I 


own one of these pistols, and should like 
to speak of its points. The workmanship 
is of the best class, but many minor items 
are overlooked in the design. The sights 
are very coarse, and the trigger “creeps” a 
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good fraction of an inch. The gun is not 
well balanced, and I should like to see it 
made more on the principle of a Luger, with 
the magazine inside the handle, bringing the 
breech of the barrel almost three inches 
farther back, and making a shorter arm, or 
leaving room for a longer barrel, which 
would be a good improvement also, since it 
can be used with some accuracy around 500 
yards as it is, and a longer barrel would al- 
low better use of the sights for that and 
longer ranges. The cartridges are not ex- 
pensive, costing only about 2 cents each, 
and are powerful enough for anything up to 
a small bear. They lie almost side by side 
in the magazine, allowing ten in a space 
that will hold only seven or eight in a Colt 
or Luger, and never have failed to work for 
me every time. This is a most convenient 
arm for hunting trips, being so light and 
small, and carrying inside the stock, but 
could be made with a less clumsy hammer 
and “safety,” besides other little improve- 
ments. If there were only a sixteenth of an 
inch more room in the magazine another 
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cartridge could be put in, and such a gun, 
made with the magazine inside a hollow 
handle, could hold at least fourteen or fif- 
teen cartridges, and they could be longer 
and be loaded heavier. It seems to me such 
a gun is easily possible that will develop a 
a velocity of 1,700 feet, by making the load 
heavier and the barrel longer, with a still 
stronger spring against the recoil, though 
the spring against the barrel in the Mauser 
is very strong. It gives a velocity of 1,394 
feet, as claimed by the manufacturers, which 
I believe is the highest of any small arm 
of the kind, or even length of barrel, made. 
Should like to hear from someone else who 
has one of these Mausers, and what he has 
to say about it. I sent mine to W. F. Sheard 
and had him put a gold bead on for front 
sight, and change the rear to a small “U” 
notch, so I can shoot much better with it 
now. He did excellent work for me, and 
has made the gun worth more than ever. 
The trigger “creep” was eliminated at the 
same time, by placing a small set-screw in 


front of it. L. H. B. ROBINSON. 
California. t 


Replying to Mr. H. B. Johnson 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It seems to me 
that Mr. H. B. Johnson’s criticism of Chas. 
Stanbra in the November issue of your mag- 
azine is a little more severe than might be 
necessary. I hate awfully to see my friends 
misjudged even unwittingly. Now as I un- 
derstand Mr. Stanbra’s article, his “tips” 
were intended to be of practical use when 
the “crank” is out of reach of a repair shop 
and had forgotten his dictionary. It is the 
watched pot that never boils: so the unfor- 
tunate sportsman is left on his own re- 
sources. 

Mr. Johnson should try a plug of wild 
crabapple to hold the reamer securely. If 
this will not do it, then there is no wood 
that grows and that can be readily whittled, 
that will. 

If a “tight-fittine metal plue”—a bullet— 
can be used in an expensive hand-made bar- 
rel without harm, why not through the bar- 
rel of an ordinary sporting rifle? 

Mr, Stanbra’s mention of wads (as I un- 
derstood him in a conversation some time 
ago), was to be interpreted in the sense of 
uurnishing another means of lubrication. 


Two wads are used—one of felt, soaked in 
ras-engine compound and graphite; the 
other of thin grease-proof card or paper, to 
prevent contact of grease and powder. 

Some time since, I removed the bullet 
(soft-point) from seven regular factory 
loaded cartridges, .32 W. S. caliber, and re- 
placed them with alloy bullets I cast my- 
self, being very careful not to spill or other- 
wise lose any of the powder. Two of these 
I fired almost immediately, getting excellent 
results; barrel showed no signs of stripping 
or fouling, and the targets were fine, bulls- 
eyes, both of them. So the‘other day I went 
out to see what would happen. Every one 
went high, at 75 yards. The last shot show- 
ed some fouling, but this, I believe, was 
due to faulty lubrication, as the compound I 
was using was too hard, and in loading may 
have cracked off. 

The bore of my rifle (.32 W. S.), meas- 
ures .3175” and my cast bullets .320”, or 
£9025" larger, while the standard bullet is 
319”. I do considerable shooting, using 


black powder (40 gr. American Powder Mills 
Rifle No, 2 and bullet cast in factory moulds) 











with two wads, and get good enough re- 
sults so that I can get my pheasant about 
as sure as he shows his head. 

Now in the case of the .32 Special, I be- 
lieve a most accurate and effective load 
would be 23 grs. Lightning and 170-gr. al- 
loy bullet, cast about 1 to 15. Two wads 
should be used as described above If a 
“hard-nose” is wanted, add 5 to 8% anti- 
mony. However the straight lead and tin 
alloy gives good results and is more shock- 
ing in its effects. Those five I dug from 
that fir tree certainly jammed up some. 
They flattened out and curled around the 
base until it was hidden completely. 

Just one more point to argue with the 
gentleman from New York—that of the up- 
setting of bullets. We will take as a premise 
of this demonstration that black powder 
does upset the bullet. Physical laws have 
no exceptions. Inertia requires at least as 
much power or force to start a stationary 
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body in motion, as it will deliver upon im- 
pact, Let us take the .32 Special as an ex- 
ample, as it handles both black and smoke- 
less powders and the same weight of bul- 
let for each. (Smokeless—Velocity 2050 ft. 
per sec; energy 1585 ft. lbs. Black—Velo- 
city 1385 ft. per sec.; energy 724 ft. lbs.) 
The barrel is approximately two feet long. 
With smokeless powder it requires 2-2056 
of a second (1-1025) to pass out of the bar 
rel, when no more pressure is expended 
upon it. Therfore there is expended upon 
this bullet a force equal to 1,585 foot pounds 
for a space of 1-1025 of a second. With black 
powder, practically all the force is expended 
during the first foot of motion or a force of 
724 foot pounds is exerted during a space of 
1-1385 of a second. Now, way down in your 
heart, doesn’t it look as though smokeless 
powder with twice as much energy, acting 
through almost as quick a space, might do 
some upsetting? MARK S§. NYE. 
Washington. 


A Note from Mr. Kent 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in your De- 
cember issue that Mr. DeAngelis desires to 
hear from me regarding the statement he 
made in a former issue that I had recently 
invented a muffler for obviating the noise 
or report of firearms, etc. He also says that 
he did not think that what he formerly 
wrote as capable of being read ambiguously 
or misconstrued. Well, it seems that all of 
us (or others besides Mr. Linkletter) are at 
times or by someone constantly being mis- 
understood, and I will confess that I am 
personally no exception—and Mr. DeAngelis 
seems to have had his turn also. However 
the following excerpt from a personal let 
ter recently received from him shows Mr. 
DeAngelis to be honest in his statements 
and honorable and frank in righting any un- 
just or unintentional criticism: 

“Mr. P. E. Kent—* * * I had been 
informed by two different people, Dr. 
and Mr. , that you had some time ago 
invented a device expressly intended to re- 
duce the noise of a firearms report or ob- 
viate it entirely, but that it was not satis- 
factory to you, and that you had given it up. 
I had no idea that what I said as to this 
could possibly be understood to refer to the 
‘vented muzzle’ for which I have great re- 
spect, after seeing the work it did on Dr. 
Bierdeman's Savage in particular, and also 








on other rifles, It never occurred to me 
that the ‘vented muzzle’ reduced the noise 
of an arm at all. At least, I have seen a good 
many rifles equipped with it shot, and have 
shot one quite a bit myself, but I never no- 
ticed any reduction in report. The device 
lessens recoil appreciably and adds greatly 
to the accuracy of a badly-bored barrel, and 
I believe a worn barrel, too, and it improves 
the shooting of certain high-power hunting 
rifles greatly by markedly reducing varia- 
tion in elevation—in one case reducing the 
perpendicular measurement of the 200-yard 
ten-shot group nearly one-half. * * * 
“Very truly yours, 

“Utica, N. Y. PASCAL DeANGELIS.” 

Of course I took his former article to 
mean the “vented muzzle,” inasmuch as I 
certainly had not, to my remembrance, 
either invented or experimented with any 
such an object in view as the silencing of 
the report of firearms, unless that one at- 
tribute reported by customers as noticeable 
in the “vented muzzle” could be construed 
in that manner, and while I noticed it con- 
siderably in my testing out of rifles, I did 
not claim it much until my customers re- 
ported it freely. 

Regarding his other question as to the 
matter of the venting increasing the life 
of a high power rifle: It certainly does, as 
it obviates the excessive muzzle blast which 
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in itself wears the extreme or accurate edge 
of the bore more than is generally credited. 
Also I claim that with the modern high- 
power ammunition a rifle having a muzzle 
“vented” will deliver a bullet fully as ac- 
curately (if not more so) with a much slow- 
er twist of rifling than is now generally 
used, and this alone will greatly decrease 
erosion of the bore and therefore undoubted- 
ly prolong the life and accuracy of the bar- 
rel. For a complete substantiation of this 
assertion see the report and deductions of 
Mr. Chas. Newton in Arms and the Man of 
December 10th, who used a 16” twist barrel 
chambered for the new government car- 
tridge, and succeeded in doing excellent 
work with a perfect delivery (while the 
government rifle uses a 10” twist) and it is 
usually conceded that a slower twist does 
not wear the barrel so much, and when you 
come to reducing the pitch 65 


An Admirer of 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reply to Mr. J. 
E. Taylor’s inquiry for the best “all-round” 
gun, in the October number of your most 
charming magazine, I would detail a little 
of my experience. Having lived for sev- 
eral years in a part of India where game 
in great variety and abundance is constantly 
met with, I have given this subject of the 
“all-around” gun considerable thought. First 
I tried to meet the case by using several 
different guns, but found that beside need- 
ing considerable space to carry them in, I 
always had the wrong gun in my hand at 
the right time. Now being satisfied with the 
balance and hang of the double-barreled 
guns, one barrel of which is rifled, I inves- 
tigated the three-barrel firearms manufac- 
tured in Europe. These, I found, were muz- 
zle-heavy, and the actions did not at all 
suit me. Finally I saw the advertisement of 
the “Hollenbeck” or “U.S.” three-barrel, 
made at Moundsville, W. Va. It immediately 
struck me as being just what I had been 
looking for, so I ordered one of “0” grade 
(as the use I put a gun to is of the knock- 
about kind). I was a bit skeptical as to the 
claims of the company for this gun, but a 
few days’ use of the arm scattered my 
doubts like mist before the morning sun; 
and the longer I use it the better satis- 


it’s “going 
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some,” and ought to set someone to think- 
ing, especially when the tremendous energy 
of the government cartridge and the short 
life of the government barrels are consid- 
ered. I frankly believe that the barrels of 
the government Springfield would give more 
than 100% longer service if a 15” or 16” 
twist were used and the muzzle vented to 
secure correct delivery, than it is now pos- 
sible to get from them under the present 
system of construction. Another thing to 
be cousidered would be the heating of the 
barrel. I am convinced that more heat is 
caused by the tremendous friction of the 
bullet in being forced through the bore with 
so steep a twist than is generated by the 
burning powder, and less friction by a 
slower twist would mean less heat and wear. 
It would also mean greater velocity, as a 
reduction of retard would mean greater ve- 


locity by quicker exit. P. E. KENT. 
New York. 


the Three-Barrel 


fied I am with it. The balance is perfect; 
the shot barrels shoot 9s well as any I ever 
used and the rifle barrel is one of marvel- 
ous accuracy and power. I have killed 65 
deer and antelope with the rifle barrel and 
quantities of birds and wild fowl with the 
shot barrels, so I think I have given it a 
pretty good trial. I do not see how the 
model and action can ever be improved 
upon. 

The gun was made to fit me, which is 
an item no one should ever neglect, if he 
wishes to do his best work. The weight is 
7 pounds 6 ounces. The shot barrels are 
12-gauge and the rifle .32-40 higa-pressure, 
but does equally accurate work with low- 
pressure or black powder; in fact I have 
killed nearly all my game with these latter 
powders and cartridges of my own loading. 
I use the Ideal bullet 321297, with or with- 
out the gas check, with these powders, and 
it is a very deadly bullet, as it weighs about 
180 grains and has a flat point. The gas 
check should of course be used with high- 
pressure powder. 

For small game one can use a few grains 
of some smokeless powder and either a 
sharp-pointed bullet of about 100 grains 
weight or a buckshot of about 63 grains 
weight, first forcing same through the siz- 




















ing die on the reloading implement, which 
flattens a band around it and gives it more 
grip of the rifling than a smaller shot would 
have. 

Equipped with a few of each kind of car- 
tridges, i. e., miniature, full charge black 
or low-pressure smokeless, and a few high- 
pressure for big game, one is ready for 
anything from a mouse to a moose and can 
get as many birds as the man armed with 
the best double-barreled shotgun beside. I 
have found that the sense of preparedness 
for anything gives great additional pleasure 
in hunting, where any sort of game is liable 
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to appear suddenly. In addition to the 
above cartridges I usually carry a couple of 
buckshot and a couple loaded with special 
bullets for the shot barrels, so that should 
I come across dangerous game and fail to 
bring it down with the rifle barrel, using a 
high-pressure cartridge with soft-nose ball, 
of course, and should the animal charge, I 
stand a good chance of stopping him with 
one of these balls from the shot barrels. 
The three-barrel “U.S.” gun is perfection 
for a mixed game country, and is the com- 
ing gun for this class of shooting. 
India. “THREE-BARREL.” 


The Remington-Lee and Winchester .405 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have taken great 
interest in the various discussions from 
time to time in your Arms and Ammunition 
Department, and have often thought seri- 
ously of taking part in them. My experi- 
ence with firearms dates back over thirty 
years, when as a very young lad I com- 
menced operations with makeshift pistols, 
old rebored muskets, etc. I have owned 
and experimented with almost every caliber 
and make of rifle, and will herewith con- 
fine myself to the description of one, in re- 
ply to a request in the December number 
signed “Geo.. L. Hall,” asking for informa- 
tion regarding the .405 Winchester, model 
"95. I own a R nington-Lee in the .405 
caliber, and for the benefit of Mr. Hall and 
others I will try and give a full description 
of this gun, and in what particulars it dif- 
fers from the .405 Winchester. In the first 
place, the Remington-Lee is a bolt-action 
gun and has a detachable magazine holding 
five cartridges. Each gun is furnished with 
three extra magazines which can be filled 
and carried in the pocket. When the one in 
the gun is emptied it can be replaced by a 
full one in a few seconds, thus giving one 
20 shots in a space of time which would be 
impossibhe with a tubular or fixed-box-mag- 
azine gun. The barrel on my gun is 26” 
long, as against 24” in the Winchester. The 
twist in the rifling is 1 turn in 16” as 
against 1 in 14” in the Winchester. This 
last particular makes it better adapted for 
reduced charges and various loads other 
than the maximum. The gun has eight 
grooves and the diameter of the bore from 


bottom to bottom of grooves is .410’” from 
top to top of lands is .405’’(minus). The 
chamber is sufficiently large to enable one 
to use a shel] taking a cast bullet measur- 
ing .412”, and, with a thin shell, .414”. I 
have an Ideal mold, which makes bullets the 
latter size, and a resizing chamber which is 
.412”. The lands are beveled in the breech, 
a gradual taper for about 4%”. I have two 
rear sights, a sporting leaf sight and a Ly- 
man combination rear sight which is at- 
tached to the end of the firing bolt. This 
last can be easily removed and replaced if 
desired. I use a copper bead front sight. 
The total weight of the gun is about seven 
pounds. 

For a maximum load I use a 300-grain 
wire-wound bullet with an asbestos base, 
either 36 grains by weight of L. & R. “Light- 
ning” or 45 grains of “W.A.” 30 caliber. 
This last is the recommended load but I 
think that the 36 grains of “Lightning” is 
a little more powerful. The above loads 
give+sa flat trajectory and I don’t think that 
there is any animal in America which stands 
on two or four legs that this rifle and load 
will not get. I am a light-built man but I 
notice no inconvenience from the recoil, and 
while the figures in the Winchester table 
show greater, I cannot notice the difference 
between the .35, the New U. S. Springfield 
and the .45-70. The .45-90 and the .50 cali- 
bers seem to me to give more recoil than 
the .405. With a cast bullet I use 28 grains 
of Dupont No. 1 Smokeless rifle powder, or 
14 grains of “Sharpshooter.” With these I 
use an asbestos paper wad, cut tight so 
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that it will only go down in the ‘shell to the 
groove, and thus rests against the base of 
the bullet. In casting the mid-range bullets 
I use one part copper-hardened babbit metal 
to fifteen parts lead. I have a couple of old 
molds which make a round ball weighing 
about 115 grains. This, run through the 
sizing chamber, fits tight in the shell and 
sets on the groove with 4 or 5 grains of 
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“Bullseye.” This last makes a good gallery 
or short range load. 

I use U.M.C. shells and for full charge 
high-power I use No. 9 U.M.C. primers (cop- 
per) and No. 7% U.M.C. for other smokeless 
loads. I have tried 70 grains FG black 
powder (No. 2% U.M.C. primer) and got 
good results. I hope that this “dope” may 


help Mr. Hall and others. E. L. DUNBAR. 
Pennsylvania. 


As to a Heavy Charge Shooting Lower than a Light One 


Editor Outdoor Life:—That a rifle shoots 
lower with a heavy charge than it does with 
a light one is not uncommon. I had a .45-70 
model ’86 26-inch Winchester repeater that 
shot 4 inches lower at 25 yards with a 70- 











330 charge than it did with 7 grains black 
powder and a round ball. I reached the con- 
clusion that “buckling” of the tangs, and 
grip of stock, were responsible for the de- 
pression of the muzzle: 

With the shock of the recoil being deliv- 
ered at a point (the breech block) above 


the point of resistance to the recoil (the butt 
plate) the tendency would be to throw up 
that part of the gun forward of the butt 
plate but the suddenness of the movement 
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would prevent the muzzle of the gun from 
receiving the upward impulse before the 
bullet had left the barrel. Thus a heavy 
barrel would be as subject to this action as 
a light one; a long one as a short one, or 
nearly so. WALTER A. STOWE. 


Short Notes Anent Recent Inquiries 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For A. N. W. I 
will say I have a Luger and consider it the 
best small-caliber pistol out. I killed a four- 
point buck at 200 yards with mine, and if 
held right they will do the work every time 
ap to that distance. B. CRAIG. 

California. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Answering M. C. 
and others: Recently I purchased a .32 Colt 
Automatic and it excels anything I ever 
used in the pistol line in these details: Ac- 
curacy; rapidity of firing; handiness of 
shape for carrying in the pocket; facility of 
taking apart for examination, cleaning, etc. 
It is an extremely well made little gun and 
I am satisfied that other purchasers would 
be satisfied. I can put up a piece of pa- 
per abcut 4x4” and, at a distance of 20 feet, 
firing rapidly, put every one of the maga- 
zine’s eight bullets through the paper. 

Washington. ARCH 8. RASHLEY. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—For W. H. Banes’ 
benefit I will say that I have had some ex- 
perience with Ideal loading outfits for the 
.38-55, and that so far it has been satisfac- 
tory. I have two molds—for 209 and 255-gr. 
bullets; No. 3 tool, double adjustable cham- 
ber to crimp; a No. 5 measure; bullet lubri- 
cator and sizer. The diameter of die for 
sizer is .378. I have a shell muzzle sizing 
die for the No. 3 tool. For my rifle I cast 
bullets 1 to 32, which gives me best results; 
powder, DuPont’s Smokeless No, 1—19 grs. 
for both bullets. The 255-gr. bullet will 
make ten-shot groups of 3%” at 200 yards 
and the 209-gr. groups at same distance in 
6” ring. My rifle is a Marlin fitted with a 
12-power Malcolm ‘scope, and the groups I 
have made with my own loading are much 
better than any I can get from factory loads. 

New York. WM. H. DE GROFF. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I noticed lately a 
query in regard to the accuracy of big-cali- 
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ber rifles with H. V. loads, referring partic- 
ularly to .45-70 and .45-90 rifles. About three 
years ago an acquaintance used a .45-70 ex- 
tra light model 1886 Winchester with this 
H, V. ammunition at a 200-yard range, in 
preparation for his annual deer hunt. 
Equipped with a telescope sight he did such 
remarkable shooting, in spite of the consid- 
erable recoil, that I also bought such a rifle. 
I also was impressed with its accuracy. This 
rifle weighs less than seven pounds, is sup- 
plied with ivory bead front sight, and cer- 
tainly has a very strong and reliable action. 
For hunting at all reasonable ranges I can- 
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not conceive a more effective weapon, when 
weight is an item to be considered, as well 
as great killing power. 


Minnesota. T. STEGNER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have noticed in- 
quiries in your magazine regarding the .351 
Winchester Automatic. : Personally I think 
it is a fine rifle for deer hunting; being 
short, it is the thing for brush shooting, and 
no time is lost throwing cartridges into the 
chamber and breaking your sight of a deer. 
It is a hard hitter—I know, because I used 
it this fall. E. E. HARTFORD. 

Michigan. 


Wants a High-Power Slide-Action Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been read. 
ing Lieut. Whelen’s articles on the improve- 
ment of American hunting rifles in Outdoor 
Life and endorse many of his ideas. 

I am somewhat of a “crank” myself and 
have for a long time thought much about 
a rifle that I think would suit many of the 
sportsmen of today. It seems to me that 
some rifle manufacturer would put a high- 
power rifle with a slide action on the mar- 
ket, As near as I can find out there are 
only two types of repeating rifles on the 
market for high-power ammunition, and they 
are the bolt action and the lever action. | 
have a .32-20 Colt slide-action rifie that beats 
any lever or bolt action guns—as far as ac- 
tion is concerned—that I have ever used. 
Why is it that nearly all users of repeat- 
ing shotguns use the sliding forearm action? 
The same may be asked of the users of the 
.22 caliber rifles. 

Now if the majority of these people pre- 
fer the slide-action to the two others, why 
shouldn't the user of the high-power do the 
same? 

The Colt rifle which I own has given the 
very best of satisfaction; the action couldn't 
have worked better. A friend of mine once 
bought a .25-20 lever action rifle and we 
used the two rifles side by side and while 
his rifle would occasionally balk my Colt 
was always the same. 

What I don’t understand is, why the Colt 
people discontinued making such an excel- 
lent rifle. There is only one thing—well, I 
will say two things—that I have against this 
rifle: First, the sliding forearm is a little 
too close to the receiver to suit a long-armed 


person like me, and second, it should be a 
take down so the barrel could be cleaned 
from the breech. If this rifle were a .30-30 
or .25-35, money couldn’t buy it from me. 
I have never been able to understand why 
someone did not put a slide action high- 
power rifle on the market. 

Some claim the slide action does not give 
power enough to eject the empty cartridge. 
In that case, how about the bolt action guns? 
Can anyone get any more leverage by pull- 
ing the bolt backwards with his right hand 
close to his right shoulder, or, with his left 
hand extended pulling against the opposite 
shoulder? I do not think the question needs 
an answer as it almost answers itself. 

Again, others claim that the breech pres- 
sure of the high-power cartridges is so great 
that the mechanism of a sliding forearm ac- 
tion rifle could not be made heavy enough 
to stand the recoil. How about our shot- 
guns? Do they not have to stand about as 
much recoil? I remember a number of years 
ago when I was experimenting with a new 
dense smokeless powder called “Gold Dust,” 
which many will doubtless remember was 
very strong. The maximum lead for a 12- 
gauge gun was supposed to be 48 ers., but 
through mistake I loaded a batch of shells 
with 55 grs. which I shot in a model ’97 
Winchester shotgun. I don’t know how much 
breech pressure these gave, but I do know 
that the twenty-five rounds each gave the 
most tremendous “shoulder” pressure of 
anything I ever used. So it seems to me 
this difficulty could also be overcome. I be- 
lieve that one can make a much better target 
at rapid shooting with a slide action than 
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any other—except of course an automatic— 
as with the slide action the stock can be 
gripped with right hand and when you pull 
the trigger you are pulling against the gun 
itself; while, with the other action you have 
to leave your thumb on the side of the gun 
and when you pull the trigger you are pull- 
ing against your shoulder which will cause 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I take great inter- 
est in the Gun and Ammunition Department 
of Outdoor Life. 

I have used a great many calibers of 
rifles, so previous to my trip to the moun- 
tains last summer I purchased a .35 caliber 
Auto-Loading Remington, and it surely is a 
killer. I shot two deer and all the skill of 
the medical fraternity could not put their 
anatomy together where the bullets went 
through. 

I use and prefer the Winchester shell 

for this caliber (although the U. M. C. is 
recommended by the Remington people) be- 
cause the Winchester shell has less powder 
—26 grs., compared to 32 grs. in the U. M. 
C, shell (my scales), making the shell shoot 
strong enough for my purpose. Both shells 
are loaded with the same weight bullet, 200 
ers. 
I tried the gun at the 200-yard target 
and made several 25’s, or centers. In fact I 
held my own with some shooters who were 
using telescope sights and special target 
guns. I use the No. 4 Lyman front sight 
and the regular open rear sight that come 
on the gun, except I use a half-round notch 
instead of a V, as it does not blur for me. 
While I have not tried this gun at the tar- 
get over 200 yards I think with special tar- 
get sights it will hold its own with any other 
rifle. One of the many things I like is the 
slow twist of the rifle—16”—which makes it 
possible to get good results with lighter 
loads and lead bullets. 

I have tried Ideal bullet No. 358318 at 
the target with 26 gers. L. & R. Lightning 
powder and it sure shoots well, and regular. 
I also use what I term a miniature load, using 


Editor Outdoor Life:—-The .32-40, the 
most popular rifle on the market, was orig- 
inally manufactured with a plain steel bar- 
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The .35 Auto-Loading Remington and a Miniature Load for It “~*™ 


Low-Pressure Loads for High-Pressure Rifles 


the rifle to move backward; and, if it is not 
solid against the shoulder, to slip sidewise. 
I wish some of the more enlightened read- 
ers of Outdoor Life would express their 
views on this subject. Perhaps someone 
could inform me why the manufacturers are 
not making this style of rifle. 


Nebraska. BH. J., FR. 













































Ideal bullet No. 358311 with 12 grs DuPont 
No. 1 powder, and it holds up and shoots 
well and regular at short range without al- 
tering the sights any, making this load a 
dandy for small game such as grouse, rab- 
bits, squirrels or anything that doesn’t re- 
quire the heavy load, In fact, it will kill 
large game at short range as well as the 
heavy load, and what makes the use of this 
bullet so pleasant for me is that it is the 
same bullet I use in my .38 Special S. & W. 
revolver, 1905 model, as I load all my shells 
the same bullet dose for rifle and pistol. 

Mr. Haines promised us some miniature 
loads for this gun (rifle) some time ago so 
this may interest him. 





The above group of six shots was made 
with the miniature load referred to at 80 
feet, but the hole at high left was made 


with the full load, 
Oregon. 


I. H. PORTER. 


rel for the use of black-powder cartridges 


and for low-pressure Smokeless powder am- 
munition, and in order to get the result in- 
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dicated by the following, a nickel steel bar- 
rel is absolutely necessary, so that a car- 
tridge loaded with high-power smokeless 
powder can be used, as it would be danger- 
ous to attempt to use this kind of cartridge 
in a plain steel barrel. 

Black-powder ammunition and low-pres- 
sure smokeless can be used by simply rais- 
ing the rear sight to the proper elevation, 
and after a little experimenting with these 
low-power cartridges the adjustment can be 
made almost instantly. Thus, a .32-40 rifle 
having a nickel-steel barrel can be quickly 
changed from a high-power arm to one of 
low-power, and vice versa. 

Both the high-power nickel-steel barrel 
and the plain steel barrel have the same 
rifling, the twist being one turn in 16 inches. 
The .32 Special also has the same length of 
twist, and may use a cartridge loaded with 
black powder, but this cartridge being of 
the bottle-neck type is much harder to re- 
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load than the straight shell, and for some 
reason is less accurate. 

Many persons object to black powder, 
but I have no objection to it when used for 
the proper purpose. It is now largely used 
by members of rifle clubs in target shoot- 
ing and when used in the .32-40 proves an 
excellent load for all the larger kinds of 
small game. The black powder shell of the 
.32-40 can be cheaply and easily reloaded 
and can be used many times. The expense 
of this reloaded ammunition does not exceed 
1 cent for two shots, some claiming three 
shots for that amount. Besides the inex- 
pensiveness of this reloaded cartridge, there 
is no more accurate-shooting cartridge in 
use than the black-powder .32-40, and as it 
has a lubricated bullet it does not wear the 
rifling of the barrel, and that is one of the 
worst features of the metal-patched bullets. 


Illinois. P. W. FEAK. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


T. N. Tallentire, Seattle—Do you think 
that a .32 Winchester Special carbine is 
anywhere near as good to shoot with as a 
rifle, for the reason that the carbine barrel 
is 6 inches shorter and consequently lighter, 
and therefore more liable to kick up on you? 
I do not think the .30-30 has that fault, but 
when you get into high power like .32 Spe- 
cial there is a question in my mind as above 
expressed. 


Answer.—It isn’t likely that carbines us- 
ing the .32 Special H. P. cartridge will show 
quite as accurate targets as rifles with 
longer barrels using the same cartridge, but 
nevertheless these little arms are very de- 
sirable for hunting purposes and when fit- 
ted with Lyman or Marble peep sights will 
give surprisingly accurate shooting. The 
extreme accuracy of these carbines cannot 
be shown when used with open sights as 
the range between the sights on the barrel 
is not far enough, while the rear sight is 
closer to the eye than on the rifle; and as 
a consequence is more apt to blur, making 
it difficult to “draw a bead” on the target 
as accurately as would be the case were it 
better defined, which is the case when the 
rear (open) sight is placed farther from the 
eye. In the case of using peep sights the 
range between same and the front sight is 


much greater and sights and target are 
plainly defined, and as a consequence far 
better shooting will result, provided one has 
become fully accustomed to the principles in- 
volved in their use. As to muzzle “kicking 
up” on one when using these light muzzle 
carbines and causing inaccurate shooting, 
the writer doesn’t believe that this has any 
serious effect on the accuracy, provided the 
cartridges are uniformly loaded. 

Please note such arms as the .30-40 ’95 
Winchester and Lee straight-pull rifles; the 
Remington-Lee and many of the military 
H. P. arms using far more powerful car- 
tridges than the .32 Special, and yet they 
have shown the greatest accuracy, though 
the “ki¢king up” of the muzzle is far greater 
than in the Special. It is the writer’s belief 
that the difference (though slight) in ac- 
curacy between the rifle and carbine as 
mentioned is due more to the difference in 
the lengths of barrels than anything else. 


Paul Spenger, Berkeley, Calif—Apropos 
the article in the January number by Lieu- 
tenant Whelen on the change in the stand- 
ard of boring of the .30-40 rifle: Would a 
model ’95 .30-40 rifle with a 24” round nick- 
el-steel barrel have the same accuracy and 
velocity as the regular 28” or 30” barrel? 
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Which has the greater killing power—the 
.35-405 or the .30-40? 

Answer.—The difference in accuracy or 
velocity between the ’95 model Winchester 
.30-40, with 24” and 28” barrel would be 
very slight if any. Still the writer doubts 
very much whether it would be advisable to 
select the short barrel in this model and 
caliber in preference to the standard length 
of .28”. The difference in the weight of the 
two guns is not worth considering, while 
shortening the barrel to 24" detracts from 
the arm’s appearance, as the shorter barrel 
on this particular model does not produce 
nearly as symmetrical an arm as when 
equipped with barrel of standard length. 
To fully appreciate this fact it is only nec- 
essary to examine the two arms side by side. 
As to the accuracy of the 24” barrel rifle 
it is only necessary to mention that this 
length has beaten the world; still, as before 
mentioned, the 28” is, in the writer’s opin- 
ion, the one to choose, in order to obtain 
the best-proportioned and therefore best bal- 
anced rifle. Of the calibers mentioned the 
.405 has the greatest killing power, but the 
.00-40 is better in many respects and is the 
one the writer would recommend. 
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J. Wesley Blair, Saranac Lake, N. Y.— 
Using formule and tables in an article by 
W. E. Carlin, I figure the drop of the regu- 
lar .30-40-220 cartridge to be about 22” in 
200 yards. I had supposed it to be less than 
this. Have I made some blunder in my fig- 
uring, and, if so, can you tell me what the 
bullet does drop at this distance? Can you 
give any simple formula for figuring the 
drop of a bullet at a given distance when 
sighted and aimed point blank, the trajectory 
figures for the distance being already 
known? 

Answer.—Evidently the table referred to 
is unreliable, or you have misunderstood it. 
The drop of the cartridge referred to is 
slightly under 11” at 200 yards. ‘The sec- 
ond question is referred to our readers, some 
of whom will no doubt be able to answer it 
satisfactorily. 





Mr. Chauncey Thomas asks us to say 
that the word “moose” in the third para- 
graph of his article, “The Flight of a Bul- 
let,” in the January number (p. 70), should 
have veen “mouse.” He, however, says we 
may ascribe the errot to his “pecuiiar” hana- 
writing. Thanks, Mr. Thomas, glad you look 
at it the same way we do. 


The “Perfection” Holster 


Editor Outdoor Life:—To own a simple, 
neat and practical belt outfit, made of the 
best leather and designed especially to fit 
his favorite revolver, would many a 
man’s long-felt want. There is nothing of- 
fered on the market worth a moment’s con- 
sideration and one’s only recourse is to get 
it “tailor-made.” The outfit shown in the 
accompanying photograph was made under 
my direct supervision by a harness-maker in 
Victoria, B. C., and a brief sketch of it may 
prove interesting to those who are ambi- 
tious to become quick on the draw-and-shoot 
lines indicated by Lieutenant Whelen in his 
last article in Outdoor Life. 

To all appearances it is cut from a single 
piece of leather—the seam attaching that 
part representing the front of the holster be- 
ing on the back about on a line with the 
comb of the revolver hammer and extend- 
ing straight downward to the lower end of 
the holster. This seam is concealed from 
view and is in such a position as to be pro- 


ease 


tected from wear. The belt is cut on a 
curve so as to allow the revolver to swing 
free from its lower edge without binding 
against the body. A straight belt would 
cause the muzzle of the revolver to “toe in” 
against the leg. The many advantages of 
this outfit over the Mexican and other styles 
of separate holsters will be immediately ap- 
parent. There is no upward movement of 
the holster as the revolver is drawn, no 
slipping around of the holster on tne belt 
and no binding of the revolver in the holster 
by straps across the face of it. The gun 
comes out easily and smoothly and can be 
returned mechanically without fumbling. It 
is practically noiseless. At that point where 
the weight of the revolver hangs against the 
hip and against which the movement of the 
leg in walking bears most heavily there is 
no bulky stiffness to abrade. All exposed 
parts of the leather show only the finished 
side and its very simplicity, together with 
its neat appearance and extreme light 
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weight at once commend it to the critical eye. This outfit should meet 
the approval of watchmen, express messengers and civil officers as 
well as hunters and prospectors, as it 


offers them the advanta 
wearing a heavy weapon without the disadvantage of the bi 
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pings which ust 
and 
which only retard 
rather than facili 
tate the rapid 
drawing 

gun. 

LOW DERMILK 


ly serve them 


Oregon. A. W. 








MOTHERS BE CAUTIOUS. 


In selecting a food for the baby dor 
riment Saby exp 
Conde! 


can’t stand mu 
ing Borden's Eagle Brand 
is acted upon by the infant 
tially the same as 


mother’s milk 
years it has made glad 

thousands of babies 
The perfection holster health and happiness 


mothers 


on life's 

















oe am 





Some fine rug material trapped in Colorado 


(See E. W. Davis article in Games Depart 
entitled “Bear Trapping in Archuleta County, 


nent 
Colorado.”’) 
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THE AMERICAN GAME ASSOCIATION. 


We have received from Mr. W. F, Kendrick ronomy of the State Agricultural College of 
of the Kendrick Pheasantries, Denver, a Colorado; J. Alden Loring, Owego, N. Y., one 
communication enclosing a list of the mem- of the naturalists selected to accompany Pres- 
bers of the advisory board and of the board ident Roosevelt to Africa: Hon. David E 
of directors of the American Game Associ- Farr, Denver, state game warden; W,. S. Cu- 
ation, the title by which the Kendrick Pheas- burn, Hotchkiss Colo., president State Board 
antries will hereafter be known of Horticulture; M,. A. Shute, Denver, secre- 

The names on Mr. Kendrick’s board are in tary Colorado State Board of Horticulture for 
line with the reputable name which he and ‘fourteen years; H. I. Bridgman, Standard 
ill enterprises under his direction have borne Union, Brooklyn, N. Y., secretary Peary Po- 
in the score or more of y¢ ring which lar Expedition; Dr. Solomon Bock, Denver, ex 
he has lived in Colorado Nothing ever veterinary for state of Colorado; A, Hill, Den- 
started by Mr. Kendrick } i] His game ver, superintendent Denver zoo at City Park; 
association, we predict ill have a world- Prof, J, Wilkes Jones, Omaha, Neb., general 
wide name in a few vears. a is doing manager National Corn Exposition; Dr. A, C 
1 world of good Van Ness, Denver, for eighteen years chief 


ms : veterinary surgeon for city of Denver; Prof 
rhe names on the boars nentioned are as 


H, M. Bainer, Ft, Collins, Colo., professor tarm 
mechanics, Colorado State Agricultural Col- 


follows 


Directors W. F. Kendr <, Denver, presi- lege: J. E. Land, Henderson, Colo., superin 
tendent state fish hatcheries; J. G. Barri, Den- 
ver, superintendent park and boulevard sys- 
tem: J. A. McGuire, Dé@nver, editor and owner 
of Outdoor Life. Prof. F. Knorr, Ft, Collins, 
Colo., professor of agronomy, Colorado State 
Agricultural College; V. H. Borcherdt, Den- 
ver, chief taxidermist Colorado Museum of 
fifteen Natural History; Howard Eaton, Wolf, Wyo., 

frontier cattleman, sportsman and guide; W. 
\dvisory Board Prof in, Ft. Gol- L. Carlyle, Denver, ex-dean Colorado State 

lo.. ex-vice dean an« rof f ag Agricultural College 


dent, interested in the breeding of live stock 
of many kinds of game from childhood; Eu- 
gene H. Grubb, Carbondale, Colo... owner of 
Mt. Sopris Farms. breeder 


of blooded stock: 


Elmer E France Kent oO mer iant Fred 


Barnett, Denver, breeder id exhibitor of 

blooded stock; Wm. B y r, Denver, inter- 

ested in incorporated 
ars 


MARBLE’S “GAME GETTER” GUN. 


illed to the The barrels are 12 inches in length. This one 
rble’s “Game gun shoots 22 short, long, and long rifle, 
Marble 44-40 shot and .44-40 bullet. It should be an 


Gladstone, Mich., and illus- ideal arm for the fisherman, motorist and 
accompanying cuts. As will be vacationist, and in quality and finish is fully 
; equal to all other Marble products. The 
“Game Getter” is fully described in a catalo 
of Marble specialties which will be forwardec 
he lower a 44-calibre smooth barrel by the company on request, 


fun 


las two barrels, but a single 


The upper is a 22-calibre rifled bar- 
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GORGEOUSLY-PLUMED PHEASANTS. 


The zoo at City Park, Denver, has a display birds. Every lover of nature should 
of several thousands of beautiful pheasants exhibit whenever he visits Denver 
of many imported hardy varieties, established The zoo also has another feature 
and kept there by Mr. W. F. Kendrick of this a large steel bear cage, about 
city, for the education of the masses as to square, open top, recently subdiv 
the beauty and value of these birds. Mr. Ken- which are kept some magnificent sp 
drick has spent tens of thousands of dollars of grizzly, black and cinnamon bears 
for this purpose and the introduction and lib- and black wolves—all together as if 
erating of pheasants. wilds. One of the cinnamon bears 

There is no other exhibit like this on earth gave birth to a pair of baby cubs, 
in any public park—nothing so large. There 12 ounces each, and there are also a 
are more than 100 cages, containing from five lilters of baby wolves. There are al 
to 100 pheasants to the cage. In addition, matured animals—bears and wolves 
there are partridges, quail and other game cages of a happy family 


NEW ITHACA GUN CATALOG. 


The Ithaca Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y., has and are guaranteed never to shoot lo 
issued its new 1909 catalog of Ithaca guns allow gun to fly open. We have done 
The illustrations are all in colors and are with all cocking bars, levers and pus! 
beautiful to look upon. We quote from the and hook right on to the toe of the !} 


page dscribing 1909 improvements: “All of which makes an easier working 
our 1909 Model Hammerless Guns are fitted cocking, better constructed 
with three solid bolt fastenings which are produced.” A copy of the 


gun t 
l 


9Oou 


built on a bevel to take up their own wear, be had by addressing the compar 


WINCHESTER JOINTED STEEL RIFLE CLEANING ROD. 


The jointed steel rifle cleaning rod lately solid rod The handle has a steel b 
put out by the Winchester Repeating Arms upon which the rod turns when taki 
company has features that will recommend it rifling in the barrel, and takes the 
to all riflemen. With the exception of the off the swivel pin. The total lengt! 
handle, which is wood, it is made entirely of rod with all sections joined and on: 
steel, in three sections, and has three differ- tips is 44 inches, but it may be used 
ent tips—one with a flat head for calibrating without the sections as circumstan 
barrels, and one with a thread to accommo- require. It is intended for use in rifles 
date a Universal rifle brush or similar brush caliber or larger. Riflemen who have 
having the same thread. The joints are made it pronounce it the most substantial 
with a long, slow thread and long broad tical jointed rod ever made It 
dowel bearing. which screw up flush, making a cloth bag and lists at $1 
the rod practically as stiff and strong as a price being less 


»0 


DOERING’S PEARL WOBBLER. 


There is nothing new about the use of Pearl the effectiveness of this class of bait 
spoons to attract fish, but the idea embodied spoon is made of the finest quality 
in the Pearl Wobbler Spoon manufactured by polished to the highest degree and 
Doering & Co,., 562 Liberty Ave.. Brooklyn, tached to the line by a swivel whic} 
N. Y., is an improvement greatly increasing the spoon to constantly zigzag or wol 





OUTDOOR 





STYLE 
NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


“MEG The Name is stamped on 
every loop — Be sure it’s there 


THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 





WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


ri Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
. 2 Mailed on receipt of price. 
S 


BS GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 











water, which motior together 


f 4} 


with the 
the pearl itsel proves very at- 
tt tive to fish of all inds The Doering 
Wobbler wa brought out to rd the end of 
i ‘ on, but even in that short time hun- 
re sold, and fishermen everywhere 

iriably pleas¢ with them Doering 

he inventors Monarch Auto- 

Hook and large line 


terit 
lé l oO 


tackle of all inds of which a very 
catalogzus is Pp j 


IDEAL SHORT RANGE MILITARY RIFLE 
MATCH. 


Ideal Manufacturir 


Con! } 


New 
it will 
shooters, 

individual 

onsecutive 
targets, 
lary 15, 


$100 in 

with a grand p 
making the gre 
bull’s-eves. on the 

five weeks 

nd ending March 2 1909, inclusive, 

additional rhe conditions of 

ompetition d b ik be furnished 

application to. farlov Manager, New 

ven, Conn 


WILD GAME FARMING. 


ist had a report from Oregon 


esults of a party who started fe 
with twenty-five pair of 


griving 
tur years 
lue foxes on 
that now has over inimals and 
one-half of n i year and 
ire bringing in the eighborhood 

or $24,000 These animals were 
of by one man By using the isl- 


LIFE 


and they had the advantage over ordinary 
game farms in not having to fence, although 
it is quite an easy matter to fence lands to 
hold foxes 

The easiest and quickest money made in 
any game farming is that of raising pheas- 
ants, and it is of the most interest to sports- 
men and people generally all over the United 
States. There is a demand for many thous- 
ands of these birds by private parties to stock 
preserves, and by states, counties and sport- 
ing clubs to stock the open country, and it 
will take millions of birds to stock America, 
and they are wanted as fast as possible. 


THE JAMISON TROUT SPOON. 


W. J. Jamison, the enterprising fishing 
tackle marufacturer, of 1274 Polk street, Chi- 
cago, is putting out some real novelties for 
the 1909 season Among these may be men- 
\ioned the Jamison Trout Spoon, with easy 
spinning nickel plated spoon blades, hollow 
point best quality hook Made in three sizes, 
in four different colors of feathers, white, yel- 

red and brown. 

These spoons are especially suitable for 
‘asting with flv rods, as they are exception- 
ally light, being but little heavier than flies 
tied on the same size hook. Not only do all 
kinds of trout take it. but bass. croppies, blue- 
gills and perch strike it readily 


STEVENS’ TELESCOPE CATALOG. 


The J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., have just issued a new catalog 
describing the telesgopes and accessories 
manufactured by the rm. The field for rifle 
telescopes is rapidly expanding, noted shoot- 
ing organizations are permitting their use in 
rifle tournaments, and hunters are more and 
more recognizing their great usefulness. For 
prolonging the shooting days of a rifleman 
for raising records at target practice and for 
general forest and field work, rifle telesccpes 
have no equal, and the Stevens product is so 
well known as to need no comment from us 
The company would like to mail a copy of this 
catalog to all interested enough to ask for it 


NEW YORK SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 


The Sportsmen's Show will be held as usual 
in Madison Square Garden and will open on 
Friday evening, Februaary 26th. It will con- 
tinue until Saturday night, March 6th. Elab- 
orate preparations are under way under the 
capable management of Col. J. A. H. Dressel, 
as usual, and among the exhibits will be a 
fine hunting camp from the Adirondacks, a 
caribou hunter’s camp from New Brunswick 
a magnificent display of trophies of the chase 
from Africa, a New Jersey coast fisheries dis- 
play, Canada exhibits embracing wolf hunt- 
ing, trout fishing, deer and caribou hunting 
A record breaking attendance is expected 


A GOOD “AD” FROM SEATTLE. 


Our old friend, J. E. Standley, of Seattle 
Wash., proprietor of “Ye Olde Curiosity Shop.’ 
has sent us a unique invitation to the coming 
A. Y. P. Exposition over there, printed on 
curly maple wood It reads as follows: 

“IT ‘pine’ ‘fir’ ‘yew;’ pack your duds ‘fir’ 
Seattle, she’s a hummer. Cum to the tall 
‘timber’ and ‘cedar’ sights. This neck of the 
‘woods’ is ‘Oak-A’—deserves its ‘laurels.’ 
‘Plane-board’ is cheap, dandy ‘beech’ to dig 
clams and bathe, plenty ‘sap’ on tap 
schooners disappear, the ‘Evergreen’ state is 
a ‘peach ‘nlum’ out of sight; ‘spruce’ up 
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‘Rose,’ ‘yew’ ‘butternut’ delay, the ‘Elder- { 
Berry’ is here, also old ‘Hickory.’ The ‘dog- 
wood’ not ‘bark,’ but Madrona ‘Willow 
cum 2 our Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
in 1909 and meet me on the ‘Pay-Streak”’ 
We'll ‘Shoot the Rapids’ and ‘blow up Puget 
Sound.’ How's ‘Hazel?’ 

“*Elm-phatically 


CURLY 


does ‘ 


t 
» 
; f 


Yours, 
MAPLE 


CATALOG OF LYMAN SIGHTS. 


We he 
of the 


pages 


190° l 
containing 
which 

Everything 
in this new 

Lyman Gun 

to anyone mention 


tie 
1 


rifle 
per 
w0k 


Sig! 


have received a 
Lyman Sight 
of interesting 
shooter should fail to 
taining to sights is found 
It sent gratis by the 
Corp., Middlefield, Conn 
ing this notice 


copy of t 
Catalog, 
matter 


see 


7 mn 
oo 


no 


} 


is { 


NOTES. 


“Can't keep house without Outdoor Lif« 
H, Chandler (Massachusetts). 


“Every number of Outdoor Life a 
the woods in itself.” Wallington 
kansas). 


Ar- 


trip 


Alaska will show its salmon fisheries, seal- 
ing, halibut and cod fisheries and the whal 
ing industry at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific 
Exposition by photographs and moving pi 
tures. It will be the most novel moving pi 
ture show in existence 

A. G. Bitterly won first place in 
nual three-shot re-entry tournament 
Denver Rifle club New Year’ day 
a total of 35 of the possible 36 The 
one of the highest ever made in tl 
tournaments > the club 

Mr. I. H. Porter of Oregon 
editor “If Any brother 
vertise anything they 
magazine they will 
answers yet to the 
or four months ago 


the 
Ss 
many 


Oo. 


writes 
sportsmen w 
want to ll in 
sure make a sale 
ad, I put in about 
one insertion.” 


se 


Eaton, } 
Crites, of Circleville 
f the 


At the rifle tournament held at 
January 22nd. Mr. H. M 

Ohio, won the Peters cup, emblematic of 
Championship Ohio and Indiana ring 
118 out of 125, which is the highest score ever 
made by a winner of this important trophy 


Young, 320 Market street 
has issued a neat little folder 
the “Mansfield” fly book, mar 
factured by him, which may be had by w 
ing for it. It also contains some strong 
timonials from evidently pleased users of 
“Mansfield.” 


“The 
ber number 
of my 


ot SCC 


Carlos G 
Francisco, 
lustrating 


San 


il 
tes 


The 


1908 em 
Life 
become 


Dec 


in the 
was the 
a rogular 
ever be content 
that such things 
index are liable 


the year 
of Outdoor 

deciding to 
scriber. How could 
since I have learned 
mentioned in that 

printed again, without Outdoor Life 
number of it?’—Walter A. Stowe 


We wish to call the attention of our read 
ers to the advertisement in this ! 
“Snagged Hook Releaser,”’ manufactured 
the Immell Mfg. Co., of Blair, Wis I " 
new device that can be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and positively releases the hook 
when snagged. As the price, postpaid, is only 


25 cents, no angler can afford to be without it 


index for 


} 
) 


ARAL 
is are 
to be 
every 


by 


issue o 


t is 


We have received from the Stevens-Duryvea 
Co., Chicopee’ Falls, Mass., a beautiful little 
book describing the automobiles produced at 
this factory. The booklet is of the very high- 
est grade of printing attainment and a pleas- 
ure to behold. The descriptions are generous 


the 


Jamison, 
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ind complete, and various fine 
ready conception the 


engt 


ot seve! 
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Th attention our 
new advertisement 
1274 Park St., 
imous “Coaxer” baits 
making a y 
which espe 
with fly 
being 
Same 
may be 


e of readers 
in this 

Chica 
and 
this 
ially 
they are 
but little heavier 

size hook Cireu 
had by addressing 
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is 


j y 
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flies 
spec iali Ss 
are 


roads, 


’ 
easo 
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ular 


There have been two honors 
magnitude in the trap 
the ist of December 

pionship, won by G. 8 

Arrow shells, scoring 96% 

Canadian Handicap, at birds 
B with Arrow shells, 
rf amateur champions! 
Y. Athletic Club 
the majority U 

Canadian handicap 
1908 and 1909 


$d wt 
imate 
wit 


Sex 


shootin 
First 
McCarty 


won 


ites scorin 
ip 
1 


M 


these 

the N. 
won 

grand 
1907, 


by 
Ve 


1906 


M A. E 
letter to Ed 
been a public trainer for 
ibout five years ag I 
books and training collars 
to in 
returning dogs ] 
purchase 
in 
ason.’ 
writes 
dogs (giver 
and brought 

time.” 


= 


Seidel, Danville 


F. Haberlein 


Pa., in 
writes 
seventeen 
bought 
ind | 
training 
always 
of your 
dog 
J. L 
used 
other 


throug 


0 or 
ive 


bird 


idviss 


since success 
when 
to 
t 


iose 


books 


ers one 

the 
Mr 
lave 
ip by 


them 


0 use s 


lars 


) case £ 
( Se 


Texas ! 
two 


ness 


short 


the 


at 


most notewort! 
Ww the re ! n 
Sulphur, OkKla., Ma 
This was a register 
program consisting 
, and Mr. Day broke 
a record never equaled or 
amateur It not likely 
score will be duplicated for 
‘ome, and it a most effectual 
quality of the ammunition he 
th most interesting features 
ore was that he used two or 
kinds of shells. but all were 
ind all shot exactly alike. 


A copy of the 1909 catalog 
il marine engines has just 
and on looking it over its compl 
irrangement appealed to us very 
italogue contains forty-eight 
profusely illustrated, not 
the various size engines, 
teresting photographs of 
“Buffalo” engines have been install 
ous parts of the world, and concern 
there is some interesting write 
logue is artistically arranged 
a booklet well in keepin WwW 
rrade product of this company, 
Gasoline Motor C Buffalo, N 
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The annual edition of the 
by the Ferro Machine 
Cleveland. Ohio, for this 
former editions anything 
ished. in that Ferro 
done themselves in offering their 
large, handsome volume ful 
useful information the motor 
ask for, from a brief history 
gasoline motor to the care and 

it It carries the reader through 

ing, constructing and building the 
with splendid illustrations accompar 
ery description Notwithstanding he 
cost of publishing this treatise. the 
Company are offering it for the modest 
scription of 25 cents 
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Official High Average 
The Interstate Association 
1908 — 
Mr. Chas. G. Spencer 


USING 


DEAD SHOT 
SMOKELESS 


Exclusively 


Out of 96-77% Broke 
11,175 10,815 


This is the highest yearly average ever made 








Year after year this popular powder has been 
used exclusively in winning the official high 
average. 

Stability guaranteed, high velocity, with light 
recoil a distinct advantage for accuracy. Certainly 


the above average denotes regularity of loads. 
Manufactured by 


American Powder Mills 


Chicago, Ill. 


Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo, 








The Inbuilt Biller’ 


—Can you see any reason 

why you should pay twice 

over for your typewriter— 

once for the machine and 

then for attachments to 

make it do its work ?— 
Every NEw MODEL 


L.C.Smith&Bros. Typewriter 


we are now turning out is built with 
Pressure Roll Lock-and-Release 
Paper Gauge and 
Back Spacer 


making it a/so a complete Condensed- 
Billing Machine and Decimal Tabu- 
lator AT NO EXTRA COST! 


—You pay but one cost—the price of an 
ordinary typewriter. 


Write for Free Demonstration. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. ‘Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N, Y., U. S. A. 
Branches in all Large Cities. 


Head 
Office for 
Europe, 
Asia and 
Africa: 

49 Queen 
Victoria 
Street, 
London, 


E. C, ane. 


& the 
writing 
ALWAYS 
in sight 





a 


